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to-follow methods and orig- 
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By APRIL 95% of any class of 
second graders can make paintings 
as good as these if they have had 
instruction in drawing people. 

Children age seven can draw best 
front view, side view and back view 
of people. You will notice that in 
these pictures these positions are 
used. A three quarter turn is al- 
most never attempted until the age 
of ten and then only by the talented 
ones. 

The reader may ask: what in- 
struction was given during the 
months preceding. 

J, Children stood and placed their 
hands at their sides. The teacher 
asked, “Where are your hands? 
Are they below your belt or above?” 
The children were surprised to no- 
tice that their hands were below 
their belts. Any observer of chil- 
dren’s drawings will notice that un- 
taught children the world over, 
ages six and seven draw arms one 
fourth as long as they should be. 
Some educators say, “Let them do 
so until they notice that they are 
longer.” The junior high school 
teachers say that untaught children 
at the age of fourteen often still 
draw these tiny arms. So if we wait 
for them to notice it we will wait a 
long time. 

2. The children drew their legs 
with one line for each leg just like 
a toothpick. The teacher asked 
them to move their hands around 
their legs. “Are they like a string 
or toothpick?” The children laughed. 
Then she said, “If you will draw 
two lines for each leg, the legs will 
look thicker. You can then paint 
in between the two lines. 


3. They drew the heads three or 
four times as large as they should 
be in proportion to the rest of the 
body. This too is a common pro- 
cedure of children until they are 
taught. We took a yard stick and 
actually measured the head and 
the body to prove that the head 
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Front View, Back View and Side View 


Second Grade Painting 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


The Children Sitting Near a Lake. They Have a Bonfire. 
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wasn’t real large. Then as the 
children drew the people a number 
of times they said, “I see now. 
They do look better this way.” 

4. In the side view face, a dent 
seems to satisfy most of them when 
they are drawing whole figures. 

5. In the front view face of a 
child often we paint just three dots, 
two for eyes and one for a mouth. 
Sometimes they like to suggest a 
nose by painting a curved line. 
Their tendency until taught is to 
paint very large mouths almost 
touching the chin. Here again we 
look at the faces in the room and 
notice that the mouth does not 
reach way across the face and it 
does not touch the chin. 

Children’s tendency the world 
over is to draw the eyes almost 


Faces are Wet. 


Sunshine. 


Mary Jane Doesn’t Draw Her People First. She Paints 
Them with a Brush without Making any Lines with 
Pencil and Chalk. She Puts the Eyes in While the 


Jane Likes to Paint Pictures of Children as They Paint 
Pictures. One Boy is Carrying a Bottle of Paint. Another 
is Carrying His Painting. Jane has Learned that People 
Far Away are Painted Smaller than People Close By 


When John Saw David Paint Rain He Decided to Paint 


David Painted a Rainy Day. He Painted the Lines for 


Rain very Quickly after the Picture was Finished. 


Notice Boy Painting Boat in Distance. 
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Molly Always Does Very Neat Painting. One Girl is 
Looking at Herself in the Mirror. The Other is Reading. 


Lucy Made a Picture of Herself with Her Small 
Brother and Sister 
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The Girl is Giving Her Mother Some Flowers. By the 
Hlouse You See Climbing Roses. They are Painted with 
Double-bright Magenta Paint. 


Mary and John Like to See the Birds in the Spring. 
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touching the top of the head. They 
are taught to place the eyes about 
half way down in the face. The 
woman standing in the doorway 
shows a face of an adult and a way 
which helps children to paint a face 
of an adult different from that of a 
child. A nose is made by making 
a line above one eye and extending 
it down near the mouth. 

6. In drawing the reading book 
and music book, the vertical line 
was made first, then the slanting 
top edges of the book, then the 
sides and last the bottom of the 
book. 

7. After the above points have 
been taught the teacher does not 
harp on them. If children draw 
freely and the arms are too short 
and the head too large, nothing is 
said about it. The teaching of the 
points however has given all chil- 
dren the opportunity to make prog- 
ress. It has also given them confi- 
dence in themselves and given them 


John spent his summer on a farm. 


a foundation for the work of grade 3. 

Groups who are not taught have 
many children in them who either 
say, “We have three good drawers 
this year,” or “I don’t care for 


He often paints fences and animals. 


drawing and painting.” 

When taught all children succeed. 
All are interested because each is 
making progress. Each can express 
himself in drawing and painting. 


About That Stubborn Child 


ov CAN LEAD a horse to 
water but you can’t make him drink. 
You can lead a child to knowledge 
but you can’t make him think.” 

Granted that these two statements 
are true and are to be taken literally, 
I still feel that the second statement 
should be quickly qualified. 

I thoroughly believe that it is up 
to the teacher to lead the child to 
knowledge and at the same time 
make him want to think. 

Some pupils are easily led along 
the right channels. They want to 
learn to work and play with others 
and are only contented when they 
are busy. Luckily the socalled stub- 
born child is an exception rather 
than the rule, but one or two cases 
are invariably found in the best reg- 
ulated classrooms. The problem is 
what makes them appear stubborn? 

One time in a Kindergarten class, 
there was a small boy who refused to 
eat his lunch at the little tables with 
the other children. Instead, at the 
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beginning of the lunch period, he 
would take his lunch box, crawl un- 
der the table and stay there enjoying 
the food by himself until the period 
was over. 

Was this child just plain stubborn 
without reason? He was not! All 
children who refuse to conform to 
conventions are not necessarily stub- 
born or naughty. We found out after 
much probing from the child and his 
mother that the small boy played 
the disappearing act during the 
lunch period because at the begin- 
ning of the year in September, an- 
other child had made fun of the 
boy’s lunch. I believe he brought a 
huge piece of pie one day whereas it 
was the custom for these children to 
have milk and crackers only at their 
mid-morning recess. 

Thus this child was embarrassed 
rather than stubborn and was using 
the escape method to avoid further 
discomfort. 

A few discussions and tactful hints 


brought the little fellow out from 
behind the table. We made him feel 
he was missing interesting incidents 
while out of sight. We repeated 
Grace and sang a short song before 
eating, and by joining with the 
others in this ritual he was happy 
again. Incidentally, a suggestion to 
the mother resulted in no more 
“pies.” 

Another child will seem to be stub- 
born when in reality he is shy and 
self conscious. He refuses to speak a 
piece, play the piano, or carry on a 
conversation with an older person. 
Do not bring a child like that sud- 
denly into the “limelight.” Let it 
come more gradually. In other words 
to adapt the saying of a recent song. 
Let him do what comes naturally. 

We have found that if child per- 
forms in the classroom, the “stub 
born”’ child will join in too. This will 
happen of course if not too much 
stress is placed upon the individual. 

(Turn fo Page 63) 
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Visual Aids and the Slow Reader 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The TEACHING of the so called slow learner how 
to read has long been a problem for the teacher. It is a 
problem because reading is the fundamental subject, 
and when the child finds difficulty in interpreting the 
printed page, he is hampered in getting his geography, 
arithmetic and various content subjects. There would, 
we know, be few failures in these subjects if the children 
could manage the reading with a certain degree of 
speed and comprehension. 

For some years, the writer has watched teachers 
from various sections of the country in their various 
experiments with the slow reader. She has observed the 
use of various tests, motivated approaches to reading 
through dramatization, games, pictures, flash cards, and 
the like. But recently, it was her privilege to visit a 
school where a new life has been put into the reading 
for the slower pupils through so called “animated flash 
cards” or visual aids. Quite naturally, we believe, the 
children become interested in what they can actually 
see developed before their eyes. Perhaps this is the rea- 
son why within the past few years we have found a 
newer type of equipment dominating the classroom in 
form of wall prints, pictures, moving pictures, stero- 
graphs and lantern slides. Perhaps, that is why we have 
been reading so very much on the subject of “Visual 
Education and the New Curriculum.” Anyway, in the 
schoolroom in question, we are sure this type of visual 
instruction was working with the slower readers, and 
evidently had been working for quite a few years for 
the experiments in question had become an integral 
part of the school curriculum. 

The experiment was a home made affair, inexpensive 
and simple. Instead of adjusting the reading material to 
flash cards, it was transferred to blank slides, with the 
thought of building up certain specific reading habits 
and skills like, the teaching of phonetics, the carrying 
out of directions; and commands, the development of 
eye span, the enriching of the vocabulary, the improve- 
ment of the phrasing, the syllabicating and pronounc- 
ing of words, the development of judgment, reasoning, 
and discrimination. 

The slides were simply made by making the copy 
with a fine pen and India ink, allowing about a half 
inch margin all around the edge. A more elaborate prod- 
uct was made by typing the copy on cellophane and 
binding it between the two slides. The children of cer- 
tain grades were making their own slides. Of course, a 
stereoptican machine is necessary. The slides may be 
flashed on the blackboards, walls, or upon maps. When 
flashed upon the blackboard, the pupils may run to the 
board and underline specific words, fill in blanks, supply 
answers to questions, give a title to the story, add a 
missing word, etc. This type of performance may be 
extended to every single subject in the curriculum. 

Let us briefly outline some of activities which we saw 
used on the slides. 


A. The Teaching of Phonetics: 

A list of words were flashed upon the blackboard. 
Children stepped to the board and drew lines under like 
beginnings and endings: 


or, they stepped to the blackboard and found the small 
word in a larger word: 


or, from a list of words, they ran to the board and com- 
pleted the sentences: 


cat that cow 
how then hen 
shall show bow 
when glad 
shout herse 
sing band 
box boy bird ball 
1. Mary has a red - , 
2. The — -— can sing. 
3. Tom is a — ‘ 
4. I like to play - ° 


B. Following directions: 
Here are a very few samples of what the children were 
doing: 
1. Draw a dog. 
2. Color it black. 
3. Write dog below the picture. 
4. What can a dog do? 
5. Tell a story about a dog. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Draw a circle about number 1. 
2. Draw a line under the sum of 2 and 3. 
3. 4and 1 make how many? Draw a line under 
the correct answer. 


C. Carrying out commands: 

1. Stand up. 

2. Close the window 

3. Take out your scissors. 
Hold up your right hand. 
Walk to the window. 
Draw a ball on the board. 
Write your name on the board. 
Count the chairs. 
Pass the paper. 


Sern 


Form in line. 


D. Developing eye span: 

A short sentence or question was flashed upon the 
screen, and exposed for but a few seconds. The children 
were asked either to repeat the sentence or to answer 
the questions. As the children gained in retentive power, 
several statements were flashed upon the screen for the 
children to find the correct statement. 
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In Winter 
1. Children pick flowers. 
2. Children go on picnics. 
3. Children make snowballs, 
or 
Find the joke: 
1. Cows give milk. 
2. Dogs eat bones. 
3 


9 


Other types of slides to improve the child’s vocabulary 


were: 


Use a better word: 


Tom ran down the hill. (tore, hurried trudged) 
The rain came down. (pelted, pattered, splashed) 
The leaves moved on the trees. (rustled, fluttered) 
Complete each sentence: 


1. Snow sparkles like ———. 
. Elephants swing by their tails. aah : 
2. The moon looks like ——-—- —. 
4. Monkeys eat peanuts. 
E.. Enlarging the child’s vocabulary: 3. The summer breeze felt like ---—-. 
All sorts of devices were flashed upon the scene to 4. The river was as smooth as - —. 


increase and enrich the child’s vocabulary. Perhaps a 
picture was flashed. The child might build up describing 
words or make lists of things found. A poem might be 
flashed on the scene in which the children would find 
color words, sound words, action words, humorous 


words, ete. 


Cross out the word that does not fit: 


l. eat dog cow girl 

2. blue — green sheep white 
3. Mary color John Jean 
1. apple come pear grape 


An Individualized Busy Work Project 


Teacuers who work with two 
grades in a classroom have to plan 
and prepare a great deal of busy 
work. Sometimes these busy work 
periods become boring if some va- 
riety is not added to the program. 

By working out an individualized 
busy work program, it is possible to 
have certain pupils do some needed 
drill work, while others have an op- 
portunity to develop some particular 
talent which they possess. 

If there are some children in the 
group who have difficulty with spell- 
ing, give them a notebook in which 
they can record all the words they 
have trouble with in spelling, record- 
ing all misspelled words in the writ- 
ten language, history and geography 
as well as the daily spelling lesson. 
The recording and studying of these 
words will be work assigned for a 
certain period when they are left to 
themselves to keep busy. 

Another group may need drill in 
penmanship, so let them have a note- 
book for that purpose only, in which 
they can practice drills and certain 
letter forms and capitals they need 
to improve. 

Other children who do not express 
themselves clearly in written work 
may have a notebook for working on 
sentence formation for clarity, using 
a reading topic or history story as a 
theme. Later, when they consider 
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they have a good paragraph, it may 
be read aloud for class criticism. 

Then there is always a group that 
will need some accuracy drills in 
addition, multiplication or division. 
Their notebook will be one on arith 
metic drills. 

Other children need practice in 
vocabulary drills, working on new 
words until they can use them cor- 
rectly. 

When a child realizes he is failing 
in a subject and the teacher points 
out to him that this special period is 
for his benefit and planned in order 
that he may have a chance to im- 
prove, he will usually respond and 
work with enthusiasm on his own 
particular drills. 

There are usually several children 
in each class who have talent for 


The Rainbow 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


According to a tale 
That’s many times been told, 
Tucked neatly at the rainbow’s 


end, 
Lie tons of buried gold, 
Which folk have sought in vain 
By paths both long and rough — 
But as for me, such beauty rare 
Is treasure rich enough! 


some line of art work. Some can do 
excellent figure drawing and _ car- 
tooning, others excel in scenery or 
nature work. These artistic groups 
may have a notebook for art work. 

For Mother’s day or other holi- 
days, they may like to make some 
smail cards to be sent to relatives or 
friends. Perhaps a special poster can 
be made for display in the room or in 
a corridor of the building. 

Those gifted in story writing or 
rhyming like to keep a notebook for 
their creative work and add to it 
during a busy work period. 

This project will take a certain 
amount of time to explain and pre- 
pare for the individual work to be 
done, but once it is under way, it will 
simply be necessary to tell the class 
that they will work on their special 
project and they will soon be able to 
carry on by themselves. 

The special work will build up 
enthusiasm for improvement and 
also encourage the more talented 
ones in the group to develop orig- 
inality in their special field. 

At least two periods a week can be 
profitably spent on the individual- 
ized work. It is a good idea to have 
the notebooks kept in the bookcase 
the rest of the time. They remain 
clean and are not available at times 
when other work has been assigned 
and so do not lose their novelty. 
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Anthology of Original Writings 


by Third Grade Children 
MARGUERITE BURKHOLDER, Instructor Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


One essential of creative writing in the lower 
grades is that the atmosphere be such that creative 
learning can take place. Such a project carried out in a 
third grade language class in Weston School in Elk- 
hart, Indiana afforded abundant opportunities for 
pupils to express themselves in both written and oral 
creative work. 

Special emphasis on the writing of original poems 
was made. For several reasons the work in writing 
original poems was undertaken with a third grade 
class because appreciation of poetry ought to be de- 
veloped early; secondly, younger children tend to be 
more receptive to suggestions and lastly, whatever 
wholesome results could be achieved in this grade would 
carry forward through the language work of all later 
grades 

Questions, as “How many of you enjoy poetry? 
Do you have a favorite poem?” and so on were the 
practices for motivating. Much interest was aroused by 
class discussion and in the fact that poetry is charac- 
terized by beauty and rhythm. 

The children learned that poetry is word music and 
often records great joy and sorrow, even the most com- 
monplace person or thing is transformed as if by magic. 
Because of the subtle suggestions that poems call forth 
often a few words say a great deal. 

Discussion of meter and rhyme patterns of a few 
nature poems were studied. Each child wrote a para- 
graph story or short description of some thought he 
had. Such prose paragraphs were corrected and changed 
into forms of poems, written on board, correcting errors 
in rhyme or rhythm. 

Points of emphasis, word study, transposed thought, 
and contractions were language lessons. 

No child was ever forced to write a poem and no 
marks were given on poems. Something to be done 
solely for the joy of doing it and entirely voluntary was 
this writing of creative poetry. It was gratifying to have 
those tangible indications of every week or so having 
some members of the class bring in a poem for approval 
or correction. 

FLOWERS 
Asters are yellow, 
With apple trees, mellow; 
The tulips tall 
And pansies, small. 
Cornflowers, blue 
And daisies, too 
Aswaying, to and fro, 
The grasses, green 
The prettiest seen, 
All planted so long ago 
And swaying, high and low. 
(Larry Murphy) 


MISTRESS MARY 


Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With violets blue, and roses, too 
And lilies, that nod and glow. 
(Shirley Carr) 


COLOR 


What is white? The snow is white 
In the snowy night. 
What is yellow? The sun is yellow 
With apple blossoms, mellow. 
(Carolyn Woods) 


THE BEE 
Z-2-2, Z-Z-Z, goes the bee, 
Being happy as can be. 
Nectar sweet, 
Honey sweet, 
As sweet, as sweet could be. 
(Vernon Reames) 


MOTHER-DEAR 


Mother-dear, when you are sad, 

It’s like a cloudy day, 

It seems that everything goes wrong; 
It isn’t fun to play. 


But when you're happy, Mother-dear, 
It’s just like sunny weather. 

Oh! home is such a lovely place; 

We have such fun together. 


(Billy Trozel) 


CHRISTMAS 


Bells are ringing, bright and gay, 
For a Happy Christmas Day. 
(Dorothy Merrick) 


A HAPPY DAY 


What shall I do with this nice new day? 
I'll have time to work and time to play. 
I'll do my work with all my might 

And try to do each task just right. 

In all my games I will play fair 

And not take more than is my share. 
I'll try to be happy in all I do. 

And I'll make other folks happy, too. 


BUGS BUNNY 
There once was a chap named Bugs Bunny 
Who found a fine catch of wild honey. 
He stole it to tease 
But the mad honey bees 
Soon convinced him the joke wasn’t funny. 
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OCTOBER 31 
On the night of October 31, 
The witches’ black cats and goblin appear, 
And all sorts of funny things happen; 
I always get scared and I shake with fear. 


(Donnarae Stutsman) 


FUN 
Halloween! Halloween! 
Clowns and ghosts and faces of green, 
Doughnuts and cider and pumpkins, ton; 
Lots of fun for me and you. 
(Thomas Witman) 


GHOSTS 


The ghosts I see at night, 
Make your hair stand up with fright. 
(Emily Jo Leisl) 


HALLOWEEN 


Witches on their flight; 
This is Halloween night. 
Goblins going on their way, 
Bats, flying away. 
(Bruce Vogl) 


MY DOLLY’S CLOTHES 


My dolly’s clothes are on the line, 
They blow high in the breeze; 
I rubbed them hard, with all my might 
And I’m wet, up to my knees! 
(Joey Heist) 


My dolly’s clothes are on the line, 

Slips, socks and pajamas. 

She gets them dirty all the time, 

But [ don’t mind ’cause I’m her mamma. 
(Janet Phelps) 


My dolly’s clothes are on the line, 
They are washed so clean. 
Shirts, trousers, socks and hankies 
With not a spot to be seen. 
(Tommy Yoder) 


THE MOON 
The moon is way up in the sky. 
Oh, it is so very high. 
(Bruce Vogl) 


EARLY ONE MORNING 
Very early one morning, 
I woke up to see 
The sun shining brightly 
Upon the sycamore tree. 
(Jimmie Clements ;) 
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I WISH I WERE A BUTTERFLY 


I wish I were a butterfly, 
With wings so bright and gay, 
I'd rest among the flowers each night, 
And play around all day. 
(Richard Manley) 


I wish I were a butterfly 

With two wings to fly so high. 

Oh, the pretty things I’d see — 

The flowers, the birds, the willow tree. 
(Norma Robinson) 


I wish | were a butterfly 

Flying through the air, 

Sometimes low and sometimes high, 
So free — with never a care. 


(Shirley Carr) 


I wish | were a butterfly — 
I'd fly away up high; 
I’d meet all the rainbows 
And clouds, up in the sky. 
(Phyllis Pettit) 


“HOME” WORK 


It seems that after every meal, 
‘The dishes I must do. 
The plates are stacked up Oh, so high! 
And [ am very blue. 
But if I grin and go to work, 
In a little while, 
Everything is sparkling clean 
And I can wear a smile. 
Phyllis Pettit) 


WHERE GOING 
I’m going up town to see a man, 
That hasn’t got time to shake your hand. 


He works all day, 
And doesn’t get pay. 


Because he’s a boss 
And doesn’t want loss! 
(Freddie D. Emmert) 


STORY SECTION 
Raggy-Betsy 

Raggy-Betsy was a doll. She lived in a big, white 
house. Her mistress’ name was Polly. One day, Polly 
dropped Raggy-Betsy in a mud-puddle. 

Poor Raggy-Betsy got all dirty and lost one of her 
shoe-button eyes. Polly felt sorry for her, too. She 
picked her up and took her home for mother to wash her 
raggy doll. 

Mother sewed the button eyes on again. Polly never 
again took her rag doll near a mud-puddle. 

(RNonna-Lee Wright) 
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Molly 
Once upon a time, there was a doll named Molly. 
She was made of sawdust, with black button eyes. 
One day, Sally lost Molly in the garden, among her 
pretty flowers. Sally rubbed a beautiful pebble she had 
found and a fairy appeared. The fairy started to hunt 
and soon, Molly was found and returned to her mistress. 


My Dutch Rag Dolls 
My rag dolls are named “Hansel” and “Gretel.” 
Their yellow hair, plaid clothes and wooden shoes, are 
very pretty. My little sister, Inga Marie, takes both 
dolls to bed with her. 
(Julia Ann Andresen) 


My Brother’s Rag Doll 
Once upon a time, there lived a rag doll named Hans. 
He belonged to a little boy named Michael. Michael 
liked him so very much so he took him to bed every 
night. 
One day, Hans was lost. After hunting everywhere, 
they found Hans in the cellar. Hans was washed from 


head to toe and was as good as new. 
(David Milligan) 


MY RAG DOLL 
My little rag doll has blue buttons for eyes, 
Her mouth is red yarn and she grins, with surprise, 
I love my rag doll and as we sit and rock, 
I find it hard to believe, she’s made from a sock. 


(Phyllis Ann Peltil) 
THE ICEBOX ELF 
Once there was an elf who lived in an icebox. It 


was cold in there, but he wore a little woolly coat tqat 
kept him warm. He found plenty to eat, of course. He 
could make a whole meal of a green pea and for drink, 
he took wee sips out of the cream pitcher. 

For fun, he would go sliding on the ice cubes and he 
thought it great sport to play a game he called “Climb- 
ing the Eggs.” The woman of the house kept fresh, 
country eggs in a box and they made a pile like a rocky 
mountain to the little elf, who tried to go up between. 

When the icebox was opened, a light came on. The 
little elf used to hide behind something quickly when- 
ever he saw the face of the woman of the house, when 
she stored something in the icebox. He made little tick- 
ing chuckles but she thought that was just the elec- 
tricity. “She won’t get me. I'll be very careful about 
that,”’ the little elf, said to himself. 

Now, Fridays, were dangerous days because every- 
thing in the icebox was cleaned with hot water and 
soap. Then, the little elf had to cling to the back of the 
freezing unit until the cleaning was over. 

One Friday he was not quick enough. There was a 
lovely saucer of apple, baked with honey, and he was 
very busy nibbling around the sweet edge of it, when 
suddenly, quick as scat, the door was opened and he 
and the saucer were lifted out and set down on the 
table. Then came the other things from the icebox. 

The elf waited patiently, keeping very quiet on the 
edge of the saucer. But he grew very warm with his 
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woolly coat on in such a warm kitchen. Being used to a 
cold icebox, he finally couldn’t stand it and off came his 
coat, falling on the table. 

As he hid behind the baked apple, the woman spied 
the tiny coat, saying, ““What’s this little scarp of fluff? 
Did that come out of my icebox?”’ She tossed it into the 
wastebasket. 

How worried the elf was, for he knew he couldn’t live 
in the icebox without his woolly, warm coat. He climbed 
out of the saucer and slid down to the floor, jumping 
into the basket. 

There! was a field mouse, nibbling a candy paper. 
“Hello, who are you?” said she. “I’m the icebox elf and 
I want my coat. I must hurry and climb up on the table 
and be on the eggs when the woman lifts them up, to 
put into the icebox.” 

The mouse peered through the sides of the basket 
and saw the elf as he caught hold of the eggs — just 
before they were put into the icebox. 

Soon, the mouse asked, “‘Is it cold in there?” 

“Is it cold in here? Of course it is, but it’s home and I 
love it,”’ replied the satisfied elf. 

Composite Group Activity 


*JIGGERS” 


Jiccers, a little black and white dog, came to live 
with Judy, a six-year old girl, who thought he was a 
fine birthday gift. All summer, Jiggers and Judy played 
together in the big yard. He wanted to go to school with 
her, but Judy said, *“‘No!” 

One morning, he went to the street and didn’t go 
home. When Judy came home from school, Jiggers was 
not to be found. 

Had someone taken him? Was he really lost? Every- 
one wondered. 

All this time, Jiggers was not far away. He was at the 
home of the man next door. A man looked after things 
while the family was away. 

The next morning, when Judy saw the door of this 
man’s house open, something black and white ran out 
of the house. It was Jiggers, who wanted a drink. 

Judy was so happy that she gave him a little hot 
milk to drink. All day, she kept him snug and warm. 

(Donnarae Stutsman 


MY PIN-UP GIRL 
My pin-up girl is clad in blue; 
She holds a little child. 
Glamorous, you'd hardly call her, 
With a Son, so meek and mild. 


While other pin-ups gather dust, 
Forgotten, fade away, 

My Lady’s image, ever fresh, 

Is in our hearts to stay. 


O, Mary, from stain of mortal sin, 
Please keep us ever free, 
That we may spend Eternity 
So blessed, ’twill be with Thee! 
(Marge Burke) 
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AUTUMN 

The autumn time brings to us colors so gay, 
The Heavenly Father has made it that way. 
The rosy-cheeked apples, so big and so round, 
And the bright-colored leaves all over the ground; 
The nuts and the grapes and the big pumpkins, to, 
All help us, dear Father, to think about you. 

(Stephen Messner) 


PORKY PIG 
“P-Porky’s my name and IJ s-stutter,” 
This little pig said, all in a flutter, 
“When I see my g-girl 
My head’s in a whirl 
"N my heart melts inside me like b-butter.” 
(Marilyn off) 


SNOWFLAKES 
Tiny little snowflakes in the air so high, 
Are you little fairies, floating in the sky? 
Blowing on the sidewalk, dancing in the street, 
Touching all the faces of the children, sweet? 
Tiny little snowflakes! How I envy you! 
I'd like to fly as high, up in the sky so blue! 

( Karlene Grant) 


CHRISTMAS POEM 
On Christmas Day not far away, 
We will go to Grandmother’s 
And all will be happy and gay. 
(Hubert Welch) 


EXCITING NEWS 
T have a brand-new pencil box, 
A suit, a hat, and shoes. 
So now I think that “Time for School” 
Is quite exciting news! 


(Richard Manly) 


ON THANKSGIVING 
Thanksgiving time is coming, 
The turkeys are getting fat. 
Please put a nickel in the old man’s hat. 
If! You haven’t got a nickel, 
A penny will do. 
If! You gaven’t got a penny 
Well, God bless you. 

(Fred Emmert) 


HALLOWEEN DOINGS 
Now is the time that pumpkin faces 
Grin out from unexpected places, 
And through the air, weird witches sail, 
As scary, spooky black cats wail. 
(Arthur Hendricks) 


ON HALLOWEEN NIGHT 
On Halloween night the witches are on their flight. 
The goblin will rise from his grave 
And get you — if you aren’t careful and brave. 
(Stanley Hess) 
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ON CHRISTMAS EVE 
On Christmas Eve when the snow shines white, 
And the tree tops glisten with a silver light, 
Old Santa Claus with his reindeer comes. 
A doll, a drum and sugar plums, 
He will give to good little girls or boys; 
These things to bring them Christmas joys. 
(Chuck Slinkard) 


PICTURE FRIENDS 

George and Martha Washington are in our upstairs 
hall, 
They look down from the picture frames 
That hang upon the wall. 
And yet they do not seem to me 
Like Picture-folk at all, 
But more like friends or neighbors who 
Have come to make a call. 
It seems as if they would step down 
And dance most any minute 
If I should play a minuet 
Upon an old-time spinet. 
(Sally Ann Jones) 


HALLOWEEN 
Oh! what funny things are seen 
On the night of Halloween! 
Funny faces, tall black hats, 
Horns and ghosts and witches’ cats. 
We have many good things to eat 
With boys at the door saying, “Trick or treat!” 
(Julia Ann Andresen) 


“TRICK OR TREAT” 
Trick! Treat! Trick! Treat! 
Up and down the street. 

If they don’t give me a treat, 
I'll give them a trick! 


(Warren Zinn) 


THE GOBLINS 
The goblins come for Halloween, 
To make us laugh and squeal and scream. 
Only these things are to be seen: 
Witches, rats and coldblack cats. 
(Charles Schiltz 


THE JACK-O-LANTERN 
There was a little Jack-o-Lantern 
Who was very, very small, 
He always showed his teeth 
And laughed, when anyone came to call. 
He didn’t say one word, or bow, 
(For we heard he didn’t know how!) 

(Terry Warner) 


BLACK AND GOLD 
Black and gold, black and gold, 
Shadows, black as ink. 
Every yellow pumpkin goes: “Blink, blink!” 
Cats and witches now are seen 
For this is Halloween! 


(David Dalrymple 
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Bell Queeriosities 
JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


Do YOU know that the word 
bell is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
word “bellan” meaning to bellow or 
to roar? 


Do you know that there is no 
instrument which has such diversity 
of uses and sizes as the bell? They 
vary from tiny tinkling toys to huge 
metal monsters, weighing thousands 
of tons. There are church bells, 
clock bells, fire and burglar alarm 
bells, scissor grinder’s bells, sleigh 
bells, door bells, train bells, dinner 
bells, school bells, factory bells, 
curfew bells, boat bells, sheep and 
cattle bells, and so on ad finitum. 
Bells have been rung at coronations 
of kings, at baptisms and marriages. 
They have tolled for the earthly 
departure of loved ones. Bells have 
heen used to warn of impending 
dangers; to call people together for 
‘hurch and other public meetings; 
to announce the opening and closing 
of city gates as well as markets 
and fairs. They have been rung to 
tell tenants that the lord’s ovens 
were ready for baking his bread. 
In fact, there is scarcely a human 
activity that bells have not been 
connected with at sometime or 
another. 


Do you know that the tone of a 
bell is regulated by the thickness of 
the striking place in proportion to 
its diameter? That is, bell-makers 
can determine with great precision 
what the tone of a bell will be by its 
shape, size and weight. If the tone is 
too sharp, this is remedied by turn- 
ing out a small portion from the 
inner side of the sound bow or 
thickest part of the bell. If on the 
other hand, the tone is not sharp 
enough, they take off a thin layer 
from the edge of the rim so as to 
reduce the diameter. 


Do you know that bell metal is a 
mixture of copper and tin? Experi- 
ence has shown that 78% copper 
and 22% tin is a good combination, 
although the mixture is varied 
according to the tone desired and 
the size of the bells. Sometimes a 
little zine and lead also are used. 


Do you know that a cast bell is 
really nothing more than a layer of 
metal which has been run into 
shape between two molds? The inner 
one is called the core and the outer 
one the cope. 


Do you know that while the word 
“carillon” really means a chime of 
bells, the two are not identical? 
Bells of a chime are usually arranged 
to swing and are played individually. 
Bells of a carillon are fixed in place, 
are tuned in harmony, and are 
played by operation of a keyboard 
which manipulates a clapper or 
hammer which strikes the bell. A 
set of chimes usually includes from 
8 to 10 fairly large bells. They are 
attuned only to the diatonic scale 
(white keys of a piano). A first class 
carillon, on the other hand, may 
have 30, 40, or more bells, both 
large and small. Their tone range 
will be 3 or 4 chromatic octaves, 
including all sharps and flats of the 
scale. 


Do you know that the oldest bells 
in existence today were found when 
excavating the ancient Assyrian 
city of Ninevah, which flourished 
during Old Testament times? While 
it was difficult to determine the 
exact purpose for which they had 
been made, it is thought they were 
horse bells. These great, great, great 
grandfather bells are made of copper 
plates riveted together by hand. All 
had iron tongues. Some had holes 
at the top and a few were even 
attached or suspended from wires. 
The largest bell was 3% inches high 
and 2% inches in diameter while the 
smallest was 134 inches in height 
and 1% inches across. They are 
today housed in the British Museum. 


Do you know that bells were used 
at such an early date in China that 
some authorities claim the Chinese 
were the originators of the bell? 
Chinese bells were usually made of 
bronze, some having clappers and 
some being struck on the outside 
with a wooden hammer. Legend 
says that ancient Chinese bells 
had tails as well as tongues. That 


is, in those days of long ago, justice 
was administered by the mandarins 
or high officials. They sat in state 
at certain times, ready to give 
advice and help. Each wore a cap 
bearing a tiny bell as well as having 
a long rope queue which extended 
out along the walk or highway. If 
anyone had a grievance, he pulled 
the rope. The “Justice Bell” on the 
mandarin’s cap rang. The bell ringer 
was immediately sent for and his 
troubles ironed out if possible. If, 
however, he was merely playing a 
prank, he was punished for the 
disturbance he had created. 


Do you know that Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, in the city of 
Campania, Italy, is credited as 
having conceived the idea of calling 
his flock together for worship by 
using one large bell instead of 
numerous small bells operated by 
ringers who paraded the streets of 
the city? This was about 400 A.D 


Do you know that William, the 
Conqueror, was the first man to 
enforce the curfew bell? This word is 
derived from the French word 
“couvre-feu,” meaning cover the 
fire. He made the English people go 
to bed early in order to lessen the 
danger of plots against himself. 


Do you know that the largest bell 
which has ever been cast in the world 
is known as Czar Kolokol) It 
weighed slightly more than 198 
tons, was about 19 ft. high and 
68 ft. in circumference. Although 
made in Russia in 1653, and recast 
in 1733, it was so badly cracked 
both times that it was never even 
hung in place for ringing. In 1836 
Czar Nicholas converted it into a 
chapel by building a granite base 
under it. The hole made by the 
piece which cracked loose became 
the doorway. As this weighed 11 
tons, it made an adequate entrance. 


Do you know that Paul Revere 
cast over 200 bells in his foundry, 
some of which are still in use in the 
churches of New England? Some 
even found their way to the Spanish 
Missions on the West Coast and 
others to Cuba. 

Do you know that Columbus 
brought the first bells to our con- 
tinent? He wrote in his Journal of 
the pleasure the natives got from 
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the hawk bells he gave them. On his 
second voyage in 1493, he brought 
along a tower bell. This hung for 
many years in the first church to be 
built in the new world at Santo 
Domingo. If the American Indians 
cast bells, we have no proof of it. 


Do you know that more devoted 
visitors see the Liberty Bell than 
any other American 
shrine? This famous bell was ordered 
in 1751 from London. It was to 
have two inscriptions, 


historical 


“By Order of 
the Assembly of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, 1752”, and under- 
neath, ““Proclaim Liberty through- 
out all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof. Levt. XXV-10."" While the 
bell arrived in good condition, it was 
cracked while testing. It was recast 
here. It cracked again. however, on 
that memorable day, July 8, 1776, 
when it was rung so vigorously to 
announce the birth of our republic 
which had taken place four days 
earlier. When the British threatened 
to invade Philadelphia in 1777, the 
bell was taken dewn. carried to 
Allentown fifty miles away, and 
hidden in a church until the danger 
was over. Although this famous bell 
has been loaned to various exhibi- 
tions in the years past, the law now 
says that it must remain forever in 
Philadelphia. It is hung in the 
tower of the Old State House. 


First Child 


If I could be an insect 

I know what I would hv... 
I would be, very small, 

A pesty little flea. 


Second Child 


If I could be an insect 
I would be an ant... 
I would make small hills 


And sleep upon a plant. 


Do you know that the world’s 
largest carillon was made in our 
own United States by the J. C. 
Deagon Company of Chicago? It 
was exhibited in the Florida build- 
ing at the recent New York World’s 
Fair and is to be housed in a mome- 
rial tower to Stephen Foster at 
White Springs, Florida, on the 
banks of the river which he made 
famous by his song. This carillon is 
unique in that its 75 bells are tubular 
pipes made of drawn metal. This 
will insure greater volume and 
better lasting qualities than most 
bell - shaped instruments possess. 
This giant carillon and its operating 
equipment weigh approximately 25 
tons. The largest bell is 13 feet long; 
the shortest 4; and the total length 
of all the bells placed end to end is 
60,000 feet. It is also estimated that 
about 60 miles of wire were used in 
making the connections for the 
mechanical player connection. In 
spite of the approximately 60,000 
intricate parts that make up the 
insides of this carillon, it can be 
played with the facility of a piano or 
organ. It has a hand-playable key- 
board as well as an automatic elec- 
trical attachment using rolls similar 
to those of a player piano. 

Do you know that in the United 
States we have other historic and 


famous bells in addition to the 


What 1 Would Like To Be 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Third Child 
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Liberty Bell, even though we hear 
little about them? Some of these are: 
the first bell brought by the North 
American colonists in 1638 to Salem, 
Massachusetts; one at Harvard col- 
lege; one brought over by William 
Penn in 1685 and used to call his 
followers together for worship and 
for public meetings. There is the 
bell in the church at Pasasic, New 
Jersey, which was given by Queen 
Ann in 1700. The Independence 
Hall Bell, which hangs in the Old 
State House in Philadelphia, was 
cast for the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of our republic. There is the 
Columbia Liberty Bell, cast in 1893, 
to ring for the first time at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, and later 
only on the liberty anniversaries of 
our nation. The four bells in’ the 
block tower of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Building in New 
York City are famous because they 
are hung at a higher altitude than 
any other bells in the world. And 
there are numerous carillons, such 
as the Bok Singing Tower at Moun- 
tain Lake, Florida, and in Riverside 
church in New York city, as well as 
the Stephen Foster Memorial. Mr. 
Miller’s famous “Inn of Bells” at 
Rerkley, California, must not be 
over-looked. In fact, because there 
are so many bells in our land today, 
we are becoming known as a land of 


bells, 


If | could be an insect 
] would be a buzzing bee 


And gather nectar from the flowers, 


So you could have honey, 


Fourth Child 


I would be a gnat 


If I could be an insect 
Then I might fly into your eye, 
What do you think of that? 


April is the month for fun and games. It starts with 
April Fool’s — a day brim full of jollity. Then comes 
Easter vacation — a time of hope and happiness. Dur- 
ing this first real spring month of the year you can spend 
more hours playing out of doors than has been possible 
since last fall. On rainy April days you will enjoy learn- 
ing some different indoor games. 

Here are some verses for counting out and some 
games that boys and girls were playing forty or fifty 
years ago; some of them were great sport for children of 
the 18th century. Even though you know many new 
and different games today you may find that these old, 
old ones seem as new and as much fun as any you have 
ever played. If you have any difficulty understanding 
how to use the counting out rhymes or play the games 
consult your mother, your uncle, or your grandparents. 


OUTDOOR GAMES 
Flying Dutchman 

To find the couple to be “IT” use the following 
counting out rhyme: 

‘Tit, tat, toe, 

Round | go; 

If I don’t miss 

I'll stop on this. 
How to play the game: 

Players form a big circle. A boy and a girl stand out- 
side the ring and start the game by running around the 
circle, holding hands as they run. One of them touches a 
couple in the ring and continues running around the 
circle as fast as possible. The couple touched must 
immediately run around the circle in the opposite 
direction, also holding hands as they run. If the couple 
who were “IT” beat them to their position, they 
become “IT” in turn and proceed around the circle to 
touch another couple. When the running couples meet 
as they fly around the circle in opposite directions the 
maneuvering it takes to avoid a collision makes for 
much fun and merriment. 


Statues 

Rhyme: 

Andy, Mandy, 
Sugar candy, 
Out goes he. 

Game: 

The players line up at one side of the play ground. 
The leader stands in front of them. When he turns his 
back and walks from them they may walk, not run, as 
fast as it is possible. As soon as he whirls around facing 
them they must stop, holding the position in which they 
happen to be at the moment. Players who do not stop 
immediately must go back to the starting point and 
begin all over. To make the game interesting the leader 
must turn at the most unexpected moments. This he 
continues to do until the winning statue has reached 
the goal. 
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Games So Old They Seem New 


Compiled by ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Pussy Wants a Corner 

Rhyme: 

Eenie, meenie, minie, mo, 
Catch a tiger by the toe. 
If he hollers, let him go: 
Eenie, meenie, minie, mo. 

Game: 

Each child has a corner or base, which may be a tree 
or a bush, except Pussy. Poor, homeless Pussy ap- 
proaches each of the children and says, “Pussy wants a 
corner.” But they don’t want him; so they answer, 
““Next-door Neighbor.” Pussy tries the next one. 
When he isn’t looking, the other players try to exchange 
places. If Pussy can get into one of the vacant corners, 
the player whom he has displaced must take Pussy’s 
place and go begging for a home. 

Three Deep 

Rhyme: 

Fishy, fishy, in the brook, 
Father catch him with a hook, 
Mother fry him in a pan, 
Johnny eat him like a man. 

Game: 

Players stand in two concentric circles, so that one 
player will be directly behind another all the way 
round. Two players, not in the circle, are chaser and 
runner, respectively. The runner may save himself 
from being tagged by stopping in front of any couple. 
The outside player of this couple immediately becomes 
runner, since the circle at his point has become three 
deep, and may, in turn, save himself by standing in 
front of any other couple. The new couple drops 
back into proper position in the circle. Should a player 
be tagged, he immediately exchanges places with the 
chaser, and the chaser becomes runner. 

Squirrel in Tree 

Rhyme: 

Jack, Jack, sat on a tack, 
And went to bed with a sore back. 
O, U, T, and out goes he. 

Game: 

One person is the “fox” or chaser. Another is one of 
the “squirrels.” The rest of the players form in groups 
of four, three of them joining hands and forming a 
“nest,” the fourth being the squirrel and standing in 
the center. The fox chases the squirrel, who may save 
himself by taking refuge in one of the nests. As soon 
as he enters, however, the squirrel occupying that nest 
must vacate it, dodging out on the other side, to be 
chased by the fox. Each time a squirrel enters a nest 
he exchanges places with some player helping to form 
the nest, so that each person gets a chance to be a 
squirrel. Should the fox catch the squirrel, he exchanges 
places with him, becoming the squirrel and the squirre! 
becoming the fox and chaser. If there is frequent dedg 
ing into the nests this game is more “peppy.” 
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Bunny Race 

This is especially suitable at Easter time. 
Rhyme: 

I know something I won't tell: 

Three little rabbits in a peanut shell? 

One can sing and one can dance. 

One can make a pair of pants. 

O, U, T, spells out goes she. 

Game: 

One contestant will represent each group. They 
must stoop like “bunnies” and hop to a given goal. 
If the groups are small in number, every one may 
have a chance, running one race after another, scoring 
one point for each winning. At the end the winning 
bunnies may play ‘“‘Peter Rabbit” for the others. 


INDOOR GAMES 
Poor Pussy 
Rhyme: 
One, two, three, four, 
Five, six, seven. 
All good children 
Go to heaven. 


One, two, three, four, 
Five, six, seven, eight. 
All bad children 

Have to wait. 

Game: 

Players sit about the room. One player is Poor Pussy 
and must kneel before some person on a pillow and 
meow. This player must pat him on the head and 
gravely say: “Poor little Pussy.” If the player is 
able to do this, after each of three mournful ““meows,” 
without smiling or laughing, Poor Pussy must move 
on to try his luck with some one else. When he makes 
some one smile or laugh, that person exchanges places 
with him and becomes Poor Pussy in turn. 


Of Whom Am I Talking? 

Rhyme: 

Intery, mintery, cutery, corn, 

Apple seed and apple thorn; 

Wire briar, limber lock, 

Twelve geese in a flock, 

Sit and sing by a spring, 

O, U, T, spells out. 
Game: 

The leader starts the game by saying: 


Someone I know fell down the hill 


And broke his crown. 
Of whom am I talking? 

By the time the question is asked the children will 
probably be shouting, “Jack. Jack and Jill went up 
the hill.” 

All the favorite nursery rhymes and poems may be 
used. Recite part of each and ask the question in the 
same way each time. 


Bird, Fish, or Animal 


Rhyme: 
Hoky, poky, winky, wum, 
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How do you like your taters done? 
Snip, snap, snorum, 

High populorum. 

John go scratch it, 

You are OUT. 

Game: 

Players seat themselves in a circle. One player 
stands in the center, and, suddenly pointing to some 
player, shouts, “Bird, fish, or animal,” then the name 
of one of these classes, and immediately begins count- 
ing to ten. The player to whom he points must name 
some bird, fish, or animal, according to the class 
designated by the caller, before he can count ten. Thus 
the caller shouts, “‘Bird, fish, or animal. Bird!” The 
player to whom he points must name some bird before 
he counts to ten. Should he fail, he must take the 
caller’s place. Repetition of anything previously 
named is not allowable. 


Who Has the Ring? 

Rhyme: 

My old man and I fell out, 

And what do you think it was about? 
He had money and:I had none 

And that’s the way the quarrel begun, 
Go O, U, T, — out! 

Game: 

The group forms a circle and passes along from one 
to the other a ring on a string that goes completely 
around the circle. The person in the center tries to 
catch some one with the ring and may grasp the hand 
of any player he suspects and call for a ‘‘show down.” 
The players may pass the ring either direction and 
should try in every way to fool the player in the 
center. Any person caught with the ring must exchange 
places with the player in the center. Players should 
move their hands constantly along the string so that 
when the ring is passed from hand to hand the person 
who is “IT” will not see where it is. 


Heavy, Heavy Hangs Over Thy Head 

Rhyme: 

A knife and a fork, 
A bottle and a cork, 
That’s the way 

To spell New York. 

Game: 

Collect something from each player — ring, bracelet. 
hair-ribbon, or pin. Place this in a box. Now choose one 
person to be the judge and have him sit on a chair in 
the center of the room. Stand behind him and hold 
the forfeited articles over his head, one at a time. 
Repeat the following for each one: 

“Heavy, heavy hangs over thy head,” you say to 
the judge. “‘What shall the owner do to redeem it)” 

“Fine or Superfine?”’ asks the judge. 

Answer “Fine” if the article belongs to a boy. 
“Superfine” if it is a girl’s. The judge names the stunt 
that must be performed or the penalty the owner 
must pay to get it back, as crow like a rooster, eat a 


cracker, then whistle a tune, or blow a feather across 
room. 
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Ir WAS on one of those lovely 
warm days of the Fall that I went up 
from New York to Hyde Park to 
roam through the boyhood home of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and to 
visit which the 
beautiful rose garden just across 
from the house. 

You remember, I am 
reading in the newspapers that the 
taken over the 
Roosevelt estate and opened it up 


his grave lies in 


sure, of 


government has 
as a lasting shrine and memorial to a 
really great man. This has allowed 
people from all over this country as 
well as from all over the world to 
come and live again those boyhood 
days of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
there in the beautiful estate over- 
looking the Hudson river. 

the 
Roosevelt estate, we were impressed 


As we entered the gate of 


with an atmosphere of peace and 
fields and 
in all directions 


goodwill. Large grassy 
lawns stretch out 
giving one the sense of expanse and 
freedom. I had read a good bit of 
the childhood of this great man, so 
found myself looking for the great 
hemlock trees near the porch where 
he and his young playmate, Ed- 
mund Rogers, built a lookout from 
whence they could view the great 
going up and the 
Hudson. 


oer 


ships down 
she blows,” Franklin would 
shout. 

Ed- 


“Where away,” from 


mund. 


came 


“Three points off the lee bow,” 
from Franklin again. 

Yes, there very 
which had the boys 
through many of their make-believe 


were the trees 


sheltered 


journeys into Hongkong or Singa- 
pore or Malta. 

It was easy, too, to picture those 
fox hunting days so much enjoyed 
in both the Roosevelt and Rogers 
families when young Franklin would 
saddle Debby, his pony, and take to 
the chase over the hills and through 
the fields. The great house over- 
looking the Hudson is most beauti- 
ful in its simplicity. From the mo- 
ment one steps from the roomy, 
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The Roosevelt Shrine at Hyde Park 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The Roosevelt Home in Hyde Park, New York 


homelike porch and enters the spa- 
hall, the thought is, “My 
what a good time everyone must 
have had there.” 


cious 


One is impressed, too, with the 
thought that whoever lived 
must have loved art, books, boats 
and people. Great stories of the sea 


here 


are portrayed in oils and etchings. 
The bravery and courage of those 
who “have gone down to the sea in 
ships” comes back again and again 
as we visit 


‘ach room of the Roose- 
velt home. The large living room 
over-looking the Hudson is dignity 
itself. 


A massive oil painting of 


Library 


in Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park 
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Franklin’s grandfathers is hung 
one at either end of the room. Above 
one of these pictures, is the Roose- 
velt Coat of Arms. The warmth of 
the late afternoon sun plays upon 
the old chairs rich in tapestry and 
needlepoint. In the corner is a boy’s 
desk, where Franklin spent many an 
hour working over his stamp collec- 
tion. Rows and rows and rows of 
delightful books give color and 
vitality and warmth to the room. 

In a smaller family sitting room, 
one gets the thought that the family 
must have loved music. Many 
family photos remind one that here 
the family got together and had 
many a lovely old time sing. 

A huge bunch of chrysanthemums, 
yrown on the family estate graces 
each room adding luscious color to 
the beautiful chintz and tapestry, to 
the bronze and to the fragile pot- 
teries. It was very easy to picture 
great dignitaries from great coun- 
tries reveling in the good humorand 
fun as they partook of food in the 
lovely family dining room. A mas- 
sive table and chairs rich in great- 
ness of tradition stands in the center 
of the room. From the windows, one 
can catch a view of the Hudson. 
Many astory of the sea has no doubt 
been told to Franklin by his father 
as they sat enjoying a family meal. 

A more intimate room which the 
President’s mother called her “‘Snug- 
gery,’ is across from the living 
room. Here, no doubt, Mrs. Roose- 
velt entertained at tea or wrote 
letters or picked up her sewing or 
chatted with the intimate of the 
family friends. 

Upstairs, we find the boyhood 
bedroom of Franklin, a room very 
simple and probably not unlike 
many a boy’s bedroom. The old- 
fashioned bed in which Franklin 
slept, is still there and in the 
drawers of that old dresser probably 
were hidden many of his precious 
coins and stamps and plans for mak- 
ing boats. 

Next to  Franklin’s childhood 
room, is the bedroom of his father 
and mother — a large spacious 
room where Franklin was born. It 
was very easy to picture the little 
boy running into his mother’s bed- 
room and sharing with her many a 
story and lively incident of the day. 
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Bedroom of Franklin D. Roosevelt when a boy 


Many, many guest rooms (some 
with private bathrooms) exquisite 
in their simplicity occupy the second 
floor of the great house. If only the 
walls of these rooms could speak, 
what really thrilling stories they 
would tell. 

The bedroom suite which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt occupied during his 
last visits to Hyde Park, looks 
exactly as he left it. The ash tray is 
still on the bedroom table, his bath- 
robe is lying on the chaise lounge 


near the bed, his suits and hat are 
in the adjoining dressing room. 
People stand a long while in silence 
before the entrance to this room be- 
cause it seems as if the man had just 
stepped out to return again shortly. 
Many a visitor wiped the tears from 
his eyes as he realized the simplicity 
of this great man. Many questions 
were asked almost reverently, of the 
guards who stand in various parts 
of the house. 

“What vitality, what life, what 


Grave of Franklin D. Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 
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energy,’ some would say as they 
left the house. Others would speak 
of the inspiration they had felt or 
of the great simplicity that marked 
the life of so great a man. 

The museum which has gradually 
been added to the estate since 1939 
is a rare treat, indeed. It is full of 
warmth and the feeling that every- 
one must have loved the President. 
For here are gifts of all kinds — 
pictures, stationery, totem poles, 
clocks, coins, boats — sent from as 
many people from all parts of the 
world. 

Beautiful pictures of the President 
done in oils smile down upon us as 
we wander about making us feel 
very happily at home. Family heir- 
looms in the form of portraits, bi- 
cycles, carriages, boats, grace each 
room of the great museum. 

Fala, the President’s dog, has a 
corner all his own where is kept a 


Music by 
ISOBEL GROETZINGER 
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beautiful oil painting of ‘The Presi- 
dent and His Dog,” letters written 
to Fala from all parts of the globe, 
clever cartoons showing a little 
black dog asleep at the foot of the 
big bed and labeled, ‘““My master 
sleeps at the head of my bed.” One 
feels as if Fala were really one of the 
family, when looking over some of 
his precious possessions that have 
been left for the enjoyment of the 
public. As we wend our way out of 
the great museum, we feel as if we 
had travelled through the hearts 
of many, many people to this great 
man. We could catch in so many of 


the choice mementoes the thrust of 


his jaw and the perch of his “‘specs”’ 
which have become famous trade- 
marks. 


Everyone who visits the grave of 


the President must sense a great 
warmth and sympathy there. Even 
the old care takers are friendly and 


THE GARDEN TRAMP 


seem to have lived there until the 
place has become a very part of 
them. The huge white marble stone, 
perfectly plain except for the names 
of the President and his wife in- 
scribed upon it, marks the spot of 
his burial. Rows of colorful pansy 
faces make a border about the great 
white stone. A huge bunch of 
chrysanthemums stands in 
front of the stone marker. No tower- 
ing monuments laden with inscrip- 
tions seem necessary to remind the 
world that here is buried one of the 
earth’s great people — the man who 
encouraged and stimulated all man- 
kind with his historic words ““The 
only thing we have to fear, is fear 
itself.” 

Yes, here is buried a man who 
symbolizes Democracy and whose 
life is the material of which historic 


epics are sure to be written, 


Words by 
ELLA STRATTON COLBO 
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Florence was Fond of All Animals. Here She is Getting Acquainted with the 
Neighbor’s Little Calf 


When Florence Nightingale 
Was Your Age 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Ir was a sunshiny April day. 
Near a large old house with great 
woods about it was a long walk with 
trees on each side. Down the walk 
came a lovely little girl just your age 
dropping nuts as she skipped along. 
Whisky, frisky, hippity hop — down 
the trunks of the trees scampered the 
squirrels, picked up their prizes, and 
darted away with their big bushy 
tails curled over their backs. 

““Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather, 


Broad as a sail!’ quoted Florence 
from a poem she had learned at 
school. She watched the squirrels 
eating the nuts and as pieces of the 
shells dropped to the ground she 
said, 

“‘Where’s his supper? 
In the shell, 
Snappy, cracky, 
Out it fell.” 


The squirrels did not seem to be 
afraid of the little girlk No doubt 
they realized that Florence Nightin- 
gale was very fond of them as indeed 
she was of all her animal friends. 


She seemed always to be thinking 
what she could do to bring happiness 
to anyone who needed help or com- 
fort — her family, friends, or pets. 

“IT must get an apple for Peggy 
before I leave,” thought Florence 
running into the house. Peggy was 
an old black and white pony, past 
work, with nothing to do all day 
long, but to amuse herself. As she 
saw her little mistress coming she 
trotted up to her and put her nose 
into Florence’s dress pocket to pick 
out the apple or the roll of bread 
which she knew she would always 
find there. This was a trick the little 
girl had taught the pony. 

“Good old Peggy,” said Florence 
as she lovingly patted the pony and 
smoothed her mane. “Oh, here 
comes the vicar now! Mother said 
that I might go riding with him 
today.”’ Florence enjoyed going with 
her father’s old friend, the clergy- 
man of the parish, who often took 
her for a ride with him when he 
went to the farm cottages at a dis- 
tance. He was a good man and very 
kind to the poor. When he was 
young he had studied to become a 
doctor so he was able to tell the 
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people he visited what would help 
them when they were ill or had had 
an accident. His little companion 
loved to nurse those who were ill and 
whenever she went with him on 
these long rides she took a basket 
which her mother, who was very 
good to the poor, had filled for her. 

Maybe we will get to see your 
father’s old shepherd, Roger, today,” 
said the vicar as they rode away from 
the house. “He is always so glad to 
visit with us. As he has no wife or 
child I believe he gets lonely living 
in that solitary hut alone.” 

“Not alone — Cap, his favorite 
sheep-dog, you know, lives with him 
and keeps him company at night 
after he has penned his flock. Oh, I 
can hardly wait to see Cap again! 
We have such fun playing together,” 
eagerly exclaimed Florence. 

“Cap is a very sensible dog. It 
seems as if he can do almost every- 
thing but speak. He keeps the sheep, 
in such good order that Roger has no 
trouble at all with them. Oh, there’s 
the shepherd! But, what’s the matter 
with his sheep? They are running 
wildly about.” 

“IT can’t see Cap,” said Florence 
worried. “‘Roger, Roger, where is 
your dog?”’ she called. “‘Where is 
Cap?” 

“Oh,” said the old shepherd look- 
ing very sad, “‘Cap will never be of 
any more use to me; I'll have to hang 
him, poor fellow, as soon as I get 
home tonight.” 

“Hang him?” cried Florence. “‘Oh, 
Roger, how can you say such a 
terrible thing! What has the dog 
done?” 

“He hasn’t done anything bad,” 
answered Roger, “‘But he will never 
be of any more use to me and I can- 
not afford to keep him for nothing. 
One of the mischievous school boys 
threw a stone at him yesterday and 
broke one of his legs.’’ Roger’s eyes 
filled with tears, but he brushed 
them away quickly with his shirt 
sleeve for he didn’t want anyone to 
see him crying. ““Poor Cap! He was 
as knowing almost as a human 
being.” 

“But are you sure that his leg is 
broken?’’ asked the vicar. 

“Oh yes, it’s broken sure enough. 
He hasn’t put his foot to the ground 
since.” 
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As Florence and her friend rode on 
he said, ““We will go to see the poor 
dog. I can hardly believe that his 
leg is really broken. It would take a 
huge stone thrown with much force 
to break the leg of a big dog like 
Cap.” 

“Oh, if you could only help him 
get better Roger would be so happy,” 
hoped Florence. 

When the 
herd’s cottage they found the door 


locked. 


“Bow, 


they reached shep- 


wow, WOW, WOO 


came furious barking from within 
when they moved the latch. A little 


boy ran out of the cottage next 
door. “Did you want to go into 


Roger’s house? He left the key with 
Here it is.” As they 
opened the door the dog barked 
His the 
big fellow lay suffering on the cold, 
bare brick floor. 

“Poor Cap! Dear Cap! We have 
come to help you,” comforted Flor- 


my mother. 


angrily. hair dishevelled, 


ence. The dog’s short tail began to 
wag and he crept painfully to them. 
Florence patted his big, rough head, 
took one of his paws in her hand and 
talked to him while the vicar looked 
at the injured leg. It was badly 
swollen, and hurt dreadfully when it 
was examined, but Cap knew his 
friends were trying to be kind to him 
and licked the hands that were hurt- 
ing him. 

“No bones broken; it’s only a very 
bad bruise,” announced the vicar. 
“After a long rest Cap will be as 
good a sheep dog as ever.” 

“I’m so happy!” cried his little 
friend relieved. “But, he is in such 
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pain. Isn’t there something we can 
do for him?” 

“Yes. Heat would ease the pain 
and help heal the leg more quickly. 

At once the girl lighted the fire 
which had already been laid. ‘*While 
the water is getting hot, Ull run 
over to the other cottage and get 
some cloth to bathe the leg with.” 
The 


away 


mother 
home and he did 
know what to give Florence. 


neighbor boy’s 


from 


was 
not 


““Here’s a flannel petticoat hang- 
ing up to dry. That will be just the 
thing,” exclaimed the girl as she 
took out the clothespins. “Tell your 
mother I'll bring her a new petticoat 
tomorrow.” 

Back in the shepherd’s cottage, 
Florence tore the petticoat up into 
strips, wrung these out of hot water, 
and laid them tenderly on the dog’s 
swollen leg. 

“There, dear old Cap — this will 
make your poor old leg feel better. 
Such a good brave dog you are!” 
To and from the stove went Florence 
carrying hot cloths to Cap. Gradu- 
ally the pain was eased and the old 
dog looked gratefully at his friends, 
wagging his short tail in thanks. 

“He is much better,” pronounced 
the vicar. “We can leave him now.” 
Not far from the cottage they met 
the old sheperd coming sadly home 
with a piece of rope in his hand. 

“Oh, Roger,” cried Florence, “‘you 
will not need that rope. Cap is 
better. His leg isn’t broken at all!” 
Roger stopped, speechless in aston- 
ishment. 

“Cap will soon be as good a sheep 
dog as ever,” said the vicar. “Flor- 
ence is nursing him.” 


“Well, I am main glad to hear it,”’ 
replied Roger his old eyes beaming. 
*“Many, many thanks to both of you 
for helping him!” 

The first thing Florence did the 
next morning was t take two flannel 
petticoats to Roger’s neighbor whose 
skirt she had torn up to bathe Cap. 
Then she went to the old shepherd’s 
home and looked at his dog’s leg. 

“Oh, Cap, the swelling is going 
down. You’re so much better. I'll 
bathe your leg again and it will soon 
be well.”’ The dog wagged his tail in 
appreciation. 

A few days later when Florence 
was riding again with her friend, the 
vicar, they came to the field where 
Roger, was with his sheep who were 
quietly nibbling the new green 
grass. This time Cap was watching 
the sheep, though he was lying still 
in the spring sunshine pretending’ to 
be asleep. When he heard Florence’s 
voice his big dark eyes sparkled and 
his tail wagged a friendly greeting; 
but he did not get up for he was on 
duty. 

The shepherd glanced at his dog, 
and with a happy laugh said, “Do 
look at the dog, Miss; he’s so pleased 
to see you again.” Cap’s tail went 
faster and faster. “I’m glad,” went 
on Roger,“I did not hang him. I’m 
greatly obliged to you, Miss, and to 
the vicar for what you did. But for 
you I would have hanged the best 
dog I ever had in my life.” 

A girl who was so happy helping 
and nursing animals would naturally 
be interested in helping and nursing 
people. When she grew up Florence 
Nightingale became a most wonder- 
ful nurse. 


Florence is Making Friends with this Mother and 


Her Colt. 


Peggy is an Old Black and White Pony, Past Work, with 


Nothing to do All Day Long But Amuse Herself. 
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Dental Project 


HELEN 


Aims: 
1. To build better dental health. 
2. Increase child’s knowledge in 
regard to dental matters. 
3. To help children establish the 
correct methods of caring for teeth. 
4. To secure the actual participa- 
tion of each child in the room in car- 
ing for his teeth. 


Correlations: 
1. English: 

a. Teaches oral expression by 
having quiz programs. 

b. Teaches children to write 
essays, poems, plays, etc. 

2. Reading: 

a. Reading stories teeth 
such as “A Child’s Book of the 
Teeth” by Ferguson. 

b. Reading stories on Health 
Activities. 

3. Music: 

a. Original songs on teeth and 
they may be sung to old tunes 
that children are familiar with. 

b. Songs on “Teeth” taken 
from books and magazines. 

4. Art: 

a. Making slides of teeth with 
pictures of proper foods for the 
teeth. 

b. Drawing posters. 

c. Painting posters. 

5. Spelling: 

a. Making little dictionaries of 
words that are connected with 
teeth, 


C. LARGE 


Activities: 

Excursion to the dentist’s office. 

Talk by the Dentist explaining why 
he fills teeth and why he cleans them. 

Dentist shows the Dental Engine 
also the X-ray machine and all of his 
equipment. 

Children write stories about their 
visit to the Dentist. 

They demonstrate how one should 
brush his teeth properly. 

In their note books they write 
down the various foods that build 
strong teeth. 

They do creative work by writing 
poems and short plays. 

They make posters about teeth. 

They discuss the proper type of 
tooth brush to use and also of den- 
tifrices. 

They make slides for teeth. 

Films may be used successfully. 

Children may print a Health 
Magazine by using home made 
printing press. 

Child who has teeth filled may 
show the fillings to the class. 


Find out how teeth have affected 
the lives of great men. 
Quiz Program: 
For your quiz program the follow- 
ing questions may come in handy. 
1. What coarse food should we 
eat to help our teeth? 


2. Why are celery, carrots and 
crusts of bread better for our 
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teeth than soft foods such as 
cake, pie, etc. 

3. What are teeth used for? 

4. Why do people use tooth paste 
or powder? 

5. What is the correct way of 
brushing your teeth, across the 
teeth or up and down? 

6. How many times during the 
year should one go to the den- 


tist? 

7. What is the result of teeth 
decay? 

8. How does a tooth look when 
decayed? 


9. What happens when we do not 
take care of our teeth? 

10. What effect does diet have on 
teethd 

11. Does candy harm the teeth? 

12. Should a child visit the den 
tist before starting to school? 

13. Should baby teeth be filled? 

14. What happens if cavities are 
not filled? 

15. Is it possible to straighten 
crooked teeth? 

16. What home care should a 
child’s teeth have? 


Care of brush: 

a. Wash tooth brush after using 
it. 

b. Place tooth brush in sun light 
if possible after using it. 

c. Sprinkle salt on top of tooth 
brush. 

d. Never use any one’s tooth 
brush not even your Mother, your 
Father, your Sister or Brother’s. 

c. Always have two tooth brushes 
using alternately and your brush 
will last much longer. 


What Do You Think 


I think all birthdays very nice, 
But Daddy says that he 

Will gladly wrap his birthdays up, 
And give them all to me. 


My mother thinks she’d like to have 


One every other year, 


And give the extra ones to me, 


Whenever they appear. 


LUCIA CABOT 


Aunt Polly says, “I'll give you mine, 


Just carry them away. 


If you keep going at this rate, 
You'll have one every day!” 


I soon would be a hundred years, 


That’s old for anyone! 


I guess a birthday once a year 


Would really be more fun. 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Fire -- Its Causes and Preventions 


FOR READING AND DISCUSSION 


Did you know that fire losses in the United States are well over $300,000,000 in just one year? 
Did you know that fires caused from matches cost our country $4,000,000 a year? 


Did you know that because children play with matches, this country of ours loses over $3,- 
000,000 a year? Perhaps, if you work out these pages with your teacher, you will better 
know the causes of fires and how to prevent them. Here are several causes for fires. Read 
each one over carefully. 


1. Christmas trees 7. Electric wires 

2. Hot ashes 8. Leaving electrical equipment 
3. Sparks from fire places 9. Playing with matches 

4. Outdoor bonfires 10. Lamps and stoves 

5. Defective chimneys 11. Fire works 

6. Old rubbish 12. Smoking 


A. Can you tell why firemen are called to dozens of homes each year at Christmas? What 
sort of lights should you have on your Christmas tree? Of what should your Christmas tree 
trimmings be made? 


B. Should hot ashes be dumped into wooden barrels or boxes? Where should they be 
dumped? 


C. What causes fire from fire places? What safety precaution can you suggest for every 
fireplace? 


D. What is the cause for many of our forest fires? What can you suggest as a prevention 
for cause No. 4? 


E. What should you do with old rubbish? What shouldn’t you do with it? Are you careful that 
no old piece of glass gets stored away with old papers? Are you careful that no oily rags are 
poked into a rubbish pile? What would the glass and oil rag cause? 


F. When do electric wires cause fire? Give two causes. Should you have water near electric 
cords? 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Fire -- Its Causes and Preventions 


(A Work Page) 


Complete each sentence: 


. An oily rag may cause fire in a pile of .......... 

. Hot ashes should be dumped intoa.......... 

. Every fire place should be screened bya.......... 

. Rubbish should not be allowed to gather in .......... 
. All electric wires should be well .......... 

. An outdoor fire should be watched .......... 

. Water spilled on electric cords cause short .......... 


. Piles of dust or dirt should not be allowed to gatherin.......... places. 


Answer YES or NO. 


« We should leave bonfires while burning. 

. We should dump hot ashes into tin cans. 

. We should sell old rags and papers to the junk man. 

. Electric wires should not be used after they show wear. 

. Electric flatirons and toasters should be used on a wooden surface. 

. Trimmings on Christmas trees should be made of material that will not burn. 
. Pieces of glass should not be dumped into rubbish corners. 

. Care should be taken that no sparks reach a dry Christmas tree. 


Some Don'ts. 


. Don’t throw fire works into woodsy places. 
« Don’t carry lighted candles into closets. 


Don’t scatter rubbish along the street. 


» Don’t play with matches. 


Don’t make bon fires. 


. Don’t use kerosene for starting a fire. 
. Don’t hang your clothes near a stove. 
. Don’t use worn electric wires. 


Where should children light up their fire works? 

What should you use for lighting a dark closet? 

Can you tell a story to prove Don’t No. 4 is dangerous? 
Can you dramatize Don’t No. 5 to show its dangers? 
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Lessons for the First Grade 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


APRIL (Reading Lesson) 


The sun comes up early. 
: 
Baby chicks are peeping. 
The yard is green. ’ 
It rains very often! \ 
Baby robins have speckled breasts. ’ 
This is April. 
SOMETHING TO DO 
p 
Make a list of things the rain does — Water the trees; softens the hard ground so seeds can . 
grow; carries off winter snow; washes roofs and buildings; gives grass a fresh drink; swells the 
creeks and rivers; fills cisterns; makes little ponds where frogs can live. 
Draw pictures of children in the rain, carrying umbrellas. Teach the safe way of carrying an 
umbrella. 
in 
What am I? What am I? 
fc 
T am small and round. I bring sunshine. 
I make the grass grow. I bring rain. , 
I fill the rivers. I bring birds back. ‘ 
r 
1 am wet. I make trees get leaves. 
al 


What am I) 


What am 1?) 


an 


he 


an 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


HOUSE CLEANING 
(Reading Lesson) 


Mother cleans house in the spring. 
She washes the windows. 

She washes the curtains, 

We help beat the rugs. 

We rake the yard. 


We like to have a clean house. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
How Children Help 


Make list of children’s duties. Rake yard and help father burn the rubbish. Gather up waste 
paper, stack papers for father to tie for paper sale; sweep basement floor; beat rugs and carpet; 
help clean garage; put all toys in order; help do chores. 


Draw picture of each duty. Plan series of language lessons telling how each child has helped 
with spring house cleaning. 


STORY HOUR 


Janice and Lee lived on a farm. Father worked in the field very day. He went to work early 
in the morning. At night he was tired. 

Mother worked hard too. She washed and ironed. She took care of the baby. She cooked the 
food and kept the house clean and neat. 

Janice and Lee wanted to help too. After school Janice got the big basket. She picked up all 
the papers that had blown under the bushes. Lee raked the leaves into a big pile. Soon father came 
from the field. ““That is fine,” he shouted as he saw the children. “Tonight we will have a big fire 
and burn it all up.” 


“Hurrah,” called Lee. “I’m so glad we could help.” said Janice. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


HOW BIRDS HELP US 
(Reading Lesson) 


Birds are our friends. 

They sing for us. 

They have pretty feathers. 
They eat bugs and insects. 
They eat weed seeds. 


We love our bird friends. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Food of birds 


Birds are busy workers. Some kinds work around the bark of trees. They eat eggs of harmful 
insects. They eat borers which make holes in trees. Without birds, trees would be covered with 


caterpillars and other injurious pests. 


Some birds live on weed seeds. These birds are a great help, too. They help keep out the 
harmful weeds. Children can help birds by putting out string for nests; by keeping cats away from 
the trees; by protecting baby birds that fall from the nest, and by keeping entirely away from 


nests while there are eggs or birds in them. 


Recognition of Common Birds 


These will vary with locality. Robin, blue jay, blue bird, wren, cardinal and brown thrasher 


are found in many places. Try to help children see each bird. Pictures will help. 


Bird Calendar 


Make a calendar recording date of each bird seen by class. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


APRIL SHOWERS 
(Reading Lesson) 
Plants must have food. 
They must have water. 
They must have sunlight. 
They get their food from the soil. 
April showers give them water. 


They grow in April sunshine. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Experiments with Growing Plants: 


Fill two small boxes with soil. In each plant some beans, Water carefully and 
watch for sprouts. Notice how the roots and leaves develop. 


Keep one box in sunshine and place the other in a dark closet. Every few days 
compare the two. Help the children realize how necessary sunlight is to growing 


plants. Later experiment with effect of lack of water. 


Who Knows the Answer? 


1. Children planted 8 beans ina box. All came up except 2. How many bean plants 
were there? 


2. Each of the 6 bean plants had 2 green leaves. How many green leaves were there? 


3. In one class, 3 children planted beans in boxes and 4 children planted corn in boxes. 
How many children planted seeds? 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Mary went to the country. 


She went to her uncle's farm. 

Here she saw many animals. 

She saw a goat, a horse, a cat and a pig. 

She saw a rooster, a lamb, a cow and a duck. 

Write the name of each animal on the dotted lines above. 


Then write the age of each animal on the dotted ines above. 


The duck was one year old. 

The rooster was two years old. 

The cat was two years older than the duck. 
The pig was two years older than the rooster. 
The lamb was one year older than the pig. 
The goat was two years older than the pig. 
The cow was four years older than the cat. 


The horse was three years older than the goat. 
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penguin owl giraffe 


rabbit deer elephant 


Write the names of the animals on the dotted lines above. 


Billy likes the animals at the zoo. 


Which bird lives in a hollow tree?............ceccecceecccs 


Which animal is covered with spots?.............ssseeeees 
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Which animal has long beautiful horns?.................. 
Which animal has short hornms?...............0cccecceeees 
Which animal lives in a hole in the ground?............... 
Which bird lives where it is very cold?.................... 
Which bird calls, ‘Who, who, 
Which animal has a very long 
Which animal hops through the grass?..............see00. 
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HEALTH BOOKLETS 


Who wants to be 
a crooked man ? 


AS 


Turse suggestions may help a 
teacher add interest to her health 
program by children’s illustrations. 

These colors suggest fresh and 
clean — white with black against 
bright blue. From a white strip 
about 2’ inches wide cut two pieces 
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Dr.FreshAir and Dr. Rest 
con Keep you well. 


for H’s and one each of the other 
letters. Cut as in illustration. Crowd 
the letters close together across the 
blue page. From black and white 
cut decorative motifs such as tooth- 
brushes, a child running, a bath tub, 
clean hands and so on. 


La Ferne Feeney 


RUN FOR FUN 
AND HEALTH 


How to start 


the day Tight 


& 


Children may illustrate pages for 
their health book throughout the 
year. If the pictures are numbered 
they can easily be organized and 
fastened together under the bright 
clean book cover. Encourage the 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE AND DIANA ALLEN 


Please Kite don’t fly away, 


But if you do, don’t take the "K"’: 


Used to open lock 
Small barrel 

Worn by Scotch people 
Not a Queen 


Girl’s nickname 


Name some words that begin with ‘*K”’ 


K---- To bend knee 


K---- Kind of camera 
Western State 


Finger joint 


A State 
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CHINA POSTER (Page 64) 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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d HOLLAND POSTER (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 63) len Strimple 


by 


TAKE PLENTY 
OF TIME AND EAT A 
GOOD BREAKFAST 
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Inspiration Trail 


Selected by ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy 
treasures of verse and prose) 


April 


April cold with dropping rain 

Willows and lilacs brings again, 

The whistle of returning birds, 

And trumpet-lowing of the herds; 

The scarlet maple-keys betray 

What potent blood hath modest May; 
What fiery force the earth renews, 

The wealth of forms, the flush of hues; 
What Joy in rosy waves outpoured, 
Flows from the heart of Love, the Lord. 
Emerson 


There is one day when all things are tired, and the 
very smell, as they drift in the heavy air, are old and 
used. One cannot explain this, but it feels so. Then 
there is another day — to the eye nothing whatever 
has changed — when all the smells are new and delight- 
ful, and the whiskers of the Jungle People quiver to 
their roots, and the winter hair comes away from their 
sides in long, draggled locks. Then, perhaps, a little 
rain falls, and all the trees and the bushes and the 
bamboos and the mosses and the juicy-leaved plants 
wake with a noise of growing that you can almost 
hear, and under the noise runs, day and night, a deep 
hum. That is the noise of the spring — a vibrating boom 
which is neither bees, nor falling water, nor the wind 
in the tree-tops, but the purring of the warm, happy 
world. — Rudyard Kipling 


The robins are not good solo singers, but their chorus 
as, like primitive fire-worshippers, they hail the return 
of light and warmth to the world, is unrivalled. There 
are a hundred singing like one. 

—Lowell 
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That life 
Goes best with those who take it best. 
— it is well 
For us to be as happy as we can! 
—Jean Ingelow 


If you are going to plan for one year, plant grain. If 
you are going to plan for 10 years, plant trees. If you 
are going to plan for 100 years, plant men. 

—Chinese Proverb 


The World Beautiful 


Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the Sun 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 

Glistening with dew; fragrant the fertile Earth 

After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 

Of grateful Evening mild; then silent night 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair Moon, 

And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train. 
—John Milton 


I always thought that when I got to be fourscore I 
could wrap up my life in a scroll, tie a pink ribbon 
around it, put it away in a drawer, and go around doing 
the things I wanted to do. But I learned that when you 
have taken one trench, there is always a new firing 
line beyond. —Oliver Wendell Holmes 


The Daffodils 


1 wondered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd,— 

A host, of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 
For oft, when on my couch L[ lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

— Wordsworth 


In Him we live, and move, and have our being. 
—Paul 


So do not be troubled about tomorrow; tomorrow 
will take care of itself. The day’s own trouble is quite 
enough for the day. —— Matthew 6:34 
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—A. Devaney photo 


The Country Schoolhouse 


aul 
Miniature duplicates of this picture will be found on pages 60 and 62. These may be 
' used for self expression and discussion of comparison of the one room country school with 
poste the large city school. 
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“Rain Versus Sun” 


An April Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: King Rain Flowers 

Children Visitors Animals 
Alex Trees 
Martha Birds 


Scene:In the Land of Rain. (As the scene opens the 
KING is pacing back and forth. He is dressed in rain 
coat, hat and rubber boots. He claps his hands together 
as he says: 

Ah, rain, rain, beautiful rain — 

I’m glad you’ve returned to see us again! 

You're ever welcome in this land of ours 

Whether a storm or April Showers. 

I hope you’ve come prepared to stay, 

For I’ve some visitors coming to-day. 

(Alex and Martha enter — they are wearing ordinary 
clothes and do not carry even an umbrella. They both 
look very cross and disgusted.) 

Alex (grumbling): 

This weather, actually makes me sick! 
Of all the places that we’d pick — 

Is a town like this, just full of rain! 

I hope I never come here again. 

Martha:What good is this rain, I ask you now, 
I'd stop it at once if I only knew how! 

King Rain: Ah, my children, I heard what you said, 
And I saw you coming with a feeling of dread. 
For children like you don’t understand 
Why it always rains in this special land. 

But stay around and we'll prove to you 
What wonderful things the rain can do! 

(King Rain hands them raincoats, etc., which Alex 
and Martha put on at once. Enter 4 Birds.) 

Birds: We’re happy now as we can be, 

For there’s plenty of rain as you can see! 
There'll be plenty of water, don’t you think? 
For all our baths and enough to drink. 

How hard ’twould be to get along 

And never, at all would you hear our song! 
Without this rain, we’d be sad indeed, 

For rain to us is a friend in need! 

Flowers (enter): We are shining, bright spring flowers, 
And, we, too, need April Showers! 

The raindrops keep us from drooping low, 
And we're always trying to tell you so — 


And, thankful are we for rain from the sky — 
We love this rain and that is why! 
Animals (enter): Puddles from rain, to us look nice, 
They’re better, far than frozen ice! 
Rain from the sky keeps animals fit, 
Even just raindrops, bit by bit! 
Our bodies are protected from rain and snow 
By skins that are tough as you well know, 
So, “Welcome rain” is our cry of joy, 
And, should be the same for girl and boy! 
Trees: Although as a shelter, we keep birds dry — 
From rain that is dropping from out of the sky, 
We trees love rain as well as they — 
And we give our thanks to rain each day, 
For rain brings gloss to our every leaf — 
Though the shower be long or though it be brief. 
It waters our roots and keeps us well — 
It means far more than we can tell! 


(Then the Birds, Flowers, Animals, and Trees gather 
together and sing any appropriate Spring Song.) 


Act IT 
Characters: King Sun Queen of the Land 
Birds of Sun 
Flowers Children Visitors 
Animals Alex 
Trees Martha 


Scene: In the Land of Sun. 
King Sun: No rain in this beautiful land of ours — 


Just sunshine daily for hours and hours 
The Sun brings health with its rays of heat, 
The land of Sun cannot be beat — 

(Enter Alex and Martha.) 

Alex: Whew! it’s hot I guess it’s the sun — 
A day like this? For me no fun! 

Martha: My head is aching, my eyes feel a strain, 
If I lived here long, I’d wish for rain. 

King Sun (approaching them): 

I heard what you said — I’m surprised at you! 
Without warm sun, what would you all do? 
Alex: We’ve been to a place without any sun —- 

They tell us there, it’s lot of fun, 
We talked with them there for hours and hours, 
We talked with the animals, birds and flowers, 


PL, Sid 
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Even the trees welcome the rain — 
Martha and I will go there again. 
King Sun: Tut, tut! you’re foolish as can be, 
Why the sun means Life to you and to me! 
But, wait a bit! I'll prove to you, 
That the sun is worth a thing or two. 
| (The King blows a whistle or some signal and some 
birds enter.) 
Birds: We are so happy here in this land, 
As we sit in the sun on lawns or sand. 
Our little ones grow, when the sun shines bright, 
They grow all day and sleep all night. 
| Flowers: We nod our heads in the sun each day — 


We’re duller by far when day is done! 
The sun is our friend by making us gay — 
Of course we prefer a sunshiny day! 

Oueen (turning to Alex and Martha who have been 

listering most carefully to all that has been said) 

And now it’s my turn to say to you, 
That there are other things the sun can do — 
Its rays give vitamins, which make us strong, 
When we’re out in the sunshine all day long. 
The sun brings a healthy glow to us all 
Keeps us well and makes us tall. 
Without friend sun, we’d be puny and sick — 
Is it any wonder ’tis the sun we pick 
To be our friend all year through? 
Now, don’t you agree with me, you two? 

Aler and Martha: We’ve been to the lands of rain 
and sun 
And, now we feel we’ve had some fun! 
For we’ve learned that both are important to us, 
So, why do any of us fret and fuss? 
We should welcome the rain and sunshine, too 


Our colors are brighter from each sun’s ray. 
We open our petals when the sun appears, 
The sun dries out our dewdrop tears! 
| Animals: We bask in the sun all day long — 

In the fields, we love to graze. 
We feel the cold when the sun is gone, 

) In the sun we spend our days! 

Trees: The colors of our leaves shine brightly in the 


“With my priceless treasures three.” 
“‘With his priceless treasures three.” 


All Medium— 
(The Robbers) 
“‘We are the robbers bold 
“We are looking for jewels and gold 
come what may 
“We will cart it away 
“And bury it in our hold.” 
“And bury it in our hold.” 


All Heavy— 
(The Guard) 
“TL am the soldier tall 
“T stand by the Castle wall 


“Good nights rest. Ho! Hum!” 


Medium— 
(Robbers) 

“The light in the castle 
“Has just gone out. 
“The King no longer is about. 
“We will scale the walls 

and carry away the jewels 

which he has hidden away — 
Come on — up we go.” 
“For we are the robbers bold 
“We are looking for jewels and gold 
““And come what may 
“We will cart it away 
“And bury it in our hold.” 


sun — They’re God’s best gifts to all of youl 
The King of Good Health 
For Choral Speaking 
MARGUERITE GODE 
Light— (King) a noise — Beware! 
(The King) “Ho! Ho! Hum!—It is 8 o’clock. It must be the wind rustling the 
her “T am the King of Good Health “That means bed time for me. leaves on the trees. 
“T’m as merry as can be “T'll puff out the light No one would be able to pass these 
“And I let it be known “And shut my eyes tight gates while I am on guard.” 
“T live all alone “That is the way to get a “For I am the soldier tall 
d 


“T stand by the Castle wall 
“And I bravely guard 
“The King of Health 
“And never a knave 

“Will steal his wealth 

“For I am the soldier tall.” 


Light — 
(King) 

“Something is amiss. 

I cannot go to sleep. Can it be 
some one is tramping about in 
my castle. Who goes there — 

What do you villians want?” 


Medium — 
(Robbers) 


All— 
‘And I bravely guard “We want your jewels 
“The King of Health We hear you have diamonds, 
Heavy— 
And never a knave 


“Will steal his wealth 
‘For I am the soldier tall.” 
Light— 


(Soldier) 
“Halt — who goes there. 
I can see no one —yet I can hear 


rubies and pearls hidden away 


and we have come to carry them 
off.” 
Light — 


| 
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(King) 
“Ho! Ho! Ho! 
*‘Out you go 
“You have a surprise waiting for 
you. 
“IT have diamonds and rubies too 
“T have pearls 
“But they’re not for you. 
“So run along and let me sleep 


“Be off — Do you hear — Be off.” 


Medium — 
(Robbers) 
“Hear — Hear —- the King refuses 
“To give us his jewels — Well then 
“We'll take them by force 
“For we are the robbers bold 
“We are looking for jewels and gold 
“And come what may 
“We will cart it away 
“And bury it in our hold.” 


All — 


“And bury it in our hold.” 


Light — 
(King) 
“Stop — you misunderstand 


“The jewels I have on hand are 
priceless 

“They can belong to no one but 
myself 

“Tt is right, I do have diamonds 

“Behold — my two eyes how they 
sparkle! 

These are my diamonds! 


Aprit IS a gay month. From the 
moment she appears at our door, she 
is a welcome guest. Her basket is full 
of surprises for she is like the magi- 
cian who can take most anything 
out of a hat. On the very first day of 
her arrival she endears herself to 
our hearts with her spirit of mis- 
chief. Not a person, young or old 
expects to escape her jokes. “April 
Fool” becomes the popular by-word 
on the street. And she continues to 
be frivolous and light-hearted 
through the days that follow. Take 
for example — the weather. You 
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“Through sleep at night 

“TI keep them bright. 

“You too can have such jewels if 
you will observe the rule of plenty 
of good sleep at night.” 


Medium — 
(The Robbers) 
“That is a strange story. 
us more. 


Light — 
(King) 
“My rubies are 
“Worth more by far 
“Than any priceless stones. 
“Behold — my red cheeks. These 
I gained from proper eating. 
You too can have such rubies if you 
will observe the rule of 
fruits and vegetables.” 


ating 


Medium — 
(The Robbers) 
“Nore More 
“Tell us more 
“Why haven’t we 
“Heard this before?” 


Light — 
(King) 
“My Pearls 
“My teeth 
“Kept clean and bright 
“From brushing them 


“Both day and night.” 


All About April 


MARGUERITE GODE 


start out blithely in the morning 
morning without an umbrella for 
the world is bright with sunshine. 
You return a few hours later, 
soaked to the skin and full of regret 
you did not take your umbrella 
along. 


The following little poems give a 
picture of April’s capricious dis- 
position. 

April calls from out of doors 
“Children, see my flowers” 

Then she laughs and down she pours 
Lots of tiny showers. 


“You too can have such jewels if 
you will observe the rule of 
cleanliness.” 


Medium — 
(The Robbers) 

“Your story we have heard 
“And now we go 
“That we might heed your word 
“And find jewels of our own. 
“Adieu kind Sir. Adieu 
“Our thanks we give to you.” 


Heavy — 
(Soldier) 

“Halt — who goes there 

I can see no one yet I can hear a 
noise. 

It must be the wind rustling the 
leaves on the trees 

No one would pass these gates 
while I am on guard.” 

“For I am the soldier tall 

“I stand by the Castle wall 

“And I bravely guard 

“The King of Health 

“And never a knave 

“Will steal his wealth 


“For I am the soldier tall.” 


ALL — 


“Look — the light in the Castle 
has gone out 
‘The King of Good Health is well 


and safe. 


“Long live the King.” 


April Fool 


The friendly sun 

In April fun 

Shines down on budding flowers 
Then winks his eye 

A cloud slips by 

And scatters tiny showers. 


Joke 


Here comes April 
Do take care 

Or she’ll catch you 
Unaware 


She’s a tricky 
EIf, it’s true 
Out to play 
A joke on you 
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When at home 

Or off to school 
Be alert 

It’s April Fool 


If caught napping 
Then look out, 
When sly April 

Is about. 

And for weather — 


First Rainbow 
Slicker coats 
And parasols 
And rubbers on our feet 
Make a colored rainbow 
Out of every village street. 


Preparation 
Umbrellas, boots 
And rain coats 
Marching out together 
Weather Man’s predicting 
Some old April weather. 
Do you remember the verse — 


She tucked spring flowers 
Into her hair 

And scattered gold pennies 
Everywhere. 

Along the roadside 

Deep in the grass 

For children to gather 

As they pass. 


Early Flowers 
I know it’s Spring 
Because I saw 
Beyond the early 
Winter thaw. 
Little white 
And yellow faces 
Peeping from 
The sheltered places. 


Pussy Willows 
“Come Kitty, Kitty, Kitty” 
April called in glee 
And suddenly, high overhead 
In every willow tree 
A million little cats appeared 
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In dress of green 

And fastened it on tight 

With dandelion buttons 

All fresh and shining bright 

Then on her head, she deftly tied 

A sky blue bonnet gay 

And mother earth stepped forth 
again 

To welcome Easter day. 


In summing up all the wonders 
April has to offer we use the follow- 
ing verse. 

April’s Magic 

Out of April’s magic hat 

Comes a pussy willow cat 

Comes an Easter bunny white 

Comes a bunch of flowers bright. 

Here’s a wooly lamb to frisk 


In the air so clear and brisk. 
Here’s a nest of colored eggs 
And a calf on wobbly legs. 


In the tree tops birdies sing 


April Showers Bring May Flowers? Lilting melodies of spring. 
Here are some poems that bear out 


the fact. 


In coats of pearly gray 


Like happy little children First comes sunshine 


Dandelions 
April came bounding 
Up from the glen 
And painted the landscape 
Green again, 


Who had hurried out to play. 


This year — April* brings us that 


beautiful day called 


Faster Sunday 
Spring clothed the earth 


SHINY HAIR 


Then comes rain 

Silvering my window pane. 

No one knows how it is done 
But we all agree it’s fun 
Watching birds and baby chicks 
Hatch out of her bag of tricks. 


(A Recitation for Four Children) 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Boy: Why does your coat shine just like silk? Boy: And now, little girl, I’m asking you, 


Cat: Plenty of meat, and lots of milk. Is that what makes your hair shine, too 


Plenty of “‘lickings” to keep it clean. 


I ical Girl: Yes, plenty of milk and fruit and meat. 
1at’s what gives my fur its sheen! 


Plenty of everything good to eat. 


Boy: What makes your coat so shiny and neat? Plenty of rest, and plenty of play. 


Dog: Plenty of bones, and plenty of meat. Plenty of brushing, every day. 
Plenty of brushing, and lots of care. Plenty of sleep, and plenty of air. 


That’s why I have such silky hair! That’s why I have such shiny hair! 


= 
if 
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Daisies and F'orget-Me-Nots 


“THERE'S Mr. Pig, digging 
in his garden,” said Mrs. Goose to 
herself. He was putting little 
plants into the ground and watering 
them with splashes from a pail. 

“‘What are those?”’ she asked him. 

“Tomatoes and carrots,” said 
Mr. Pig. 

Mrs. Goose felt gay and springish. 
“T’d rather have daisies and forget- 
me-nots,” she told him. 

“But you can’t eal those,”’ grunted 
Mr. Pig. 

“I'd be ashamed,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “to think about eating as 
much as you do. Flowers are pret- 
tier than vegetables! But you have 
given me an idea. I’m going over 
to Mr. Gobbler’s general grocery 
store, right away, to see if he has 
any little daisy and forget-me-not 
plants.” 

“Better get vegetables!’ Mr. Pig 
called after her; but she was a long 
way off by then. 

Very soon she had done her buy- 
ing; she found just what she wanted. 
Then she was in a pickle, for the 
boxes with the dirt in them were too 
heavy to carry! But along came 
Mr. Goat with his cart and he took 
Mrs. Goose to her house, boxes and 
all, and dumped her there. 

She thanked him and rushed to 
get her hat and shovel and trowel. 
She worked and dug and threw dirt 
in this direction and that. She 
made deeper holes than she needed 
to and had to fill them up again. 
She got very tired and hot, even 
though the early spring breeze was 
cool. 

Then she looked around her. She 
had got way to the edge of her 
garden and there were rows of nice 
little green plants, all ready to 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


There’s Mr. Pig digging in his garden. 


grow! Mrs. Goose was glad she had 
worked so hard; it was well worth 
the trouble. Well, now that she 
had finished she would go into her 
house and get something to eat 
and a good hot cup of tea would 
be delicious, too. 

But when she tried to move she 
found that she could not. Some- 
thing seemed to be the matter with 
her feet; they would not budge. 


They felt heavier and bigger than 
usual and as though they had cloth 
wound around them. Why, they 
felt very strange. Mrs. Goose was 
almost afraid to look down, but she 
did. She gave a little peek, then 
shut her eyes quickly at the sight. 
Oh dear — she had forgotten and 
buried her feet! They were in one 
of the deeper holes and she had 
patted earth down hard all over 
them! She had been patting and 
planting so busily that she had got 
a bit mixed up, that was what. 
“It’s easy to see 
happened,” she told herself. “But 
what shall I do? If I pull my feet 
out I'll pull up all the little plants 
near them, too, and | simply can’t 
uproot so many 
forget-me-nots. | 
to put them in!” 
Then she saw Mrs. Hen coming 
along. ““Thank goodness, her chicken 
daughters Arabella and Clarabelle 
aren't with her,” said Mrs. Goose 
to herself. “I’m sure they might 


very how it 


little daisies and 
worked so hard 


“I have planted my feet,’? announced Mrs. Goose 
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giggle.”” She called out, as loud as 
she could, “Oh Mrs. Hen, come 
HERE!” 

Mrs. Hen came. “What is the 
matter with you?” she asked. “‘Why 
are you standing up to your ankles 
in the garden like that, wath little 
green things all around you?” 

“I have planted my feet,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Goose. “It was just 
a little mistake I made. I don’t 
mind about that; anyone might 
have made it. But how shall I get 
my feet out without disturbing the 
nice new  forget-me-nots and 
daisies?” 

“Well, well; you are a daisy, 
yourself,” laughed Mrs. Hen. 
“Planting your own feet!” She 
cackled and she giggled and she 
could not seem to stop. Mrs. Goose 
did not care for this at all. She 
decided to pay no more attention 
to Mrs. Hen. She saw Mrs. Squirrel 
across the street, so she called, 
“Oh, Mrs. Squirrel, come HERE!” 

She came running. She thought 
there was something queer about 
Mrs. Goose’s voice. It sounded as 
though she were in trouble again! 

‘‘What’s up?” she asked. “Why 
are you wading in all that dirt?” 

“Oh, I do wish my friends would 
not be so foolish,’ Mrs. Goose told 
her. “I’m not wading; I was only 
making a little flower garden. Dai- 
sies and forget-me-nots. But I 
forgot and planted my feet, too. 
It was a very natural mistake.” 

“You forgot,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Why, you are the biggest forget- 
me-not of them all!” 


Then she began to laugh. 

So there were her two friends 
laughing hard at her and this made 
Mrs. Goose quite annoyed. “Stop— 
and tell me what to do,” she said. 
“TI am in a fix; I realize that; I want 
to get out of it, but how can I? 
If I pull up my feet I'll spoil part 
of my garden and I worked so hard 
to make it!” 

“Oh, just yank your feet up, 
anyway, said Mrs. Hen. 

“Quick; have it over—”’ advised 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

But Mrs. Goose said no. She 
just stood there and looked so 
fierce and so firm that her friends 
began to be a bit worried. “You 
mean, you'll stay till your plants 
grow up?” they asked. “In the 
sun and rain and daytime and night 
and everything? You just can’t, 
Mrs. Goose.” 

“Well, I'll stay here, at least, till 
I think things out,” she told them, 
then. 

“That might be a long time,” 
whispered Mrs. Squirrel to Mrs. 
Hen. 

Just then there was a loud whir- 
ring of wings and along came Old 
Lady Owl, back from a flying trip. 
She lit on a tree, very near. 

“Hello,” she hooted. “Mrs. 
Goose, why are you standing there, 
like that? Have you just come up, 
like the other plants? Have you 
got roots? Shall I sprinkle you 
with a watering-can>” 

“She’s in a fix,” explained Mrs. 
Hen. “She planted her feet and 
now she wants to stay there, with 
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the other green things,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“Of course I want to stay here, 
because if I pull my feet up I'll 
pull up some of the plants, too,” 
added Mrs. Goose, looking very 
bright. ‘“‘That’s éasy to see.” 

“It’s easy to see that your feet 
should be out in the air,” Old 
Lady Owl told her, “and you could 
plant the green things again, you 
know. So, come now. Go to it. 
Up! Upsy-daisy!” 

Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Hen 
laughed so hard when she said 
upsy-daisy, (which was just right 
for that kind of a flower garden), 
that they had to hold on to each 
other. 

But Mrs. Goose did not laugh. 
No. Or budge, either. 

“Well, then, just let her stay,” 
Old Lady Owl told the others. 
“We'll have a nice little visit, all 
here together.” 

“Well, did you have a good fly- 
ing trip?” Mrs. Hen asked, to 
begin it. 

“Very busy. ‘There were some 
big, bad hawks over there in the 
country behind the Wild Woods and 
they were scaring the tiny animals. 
So, when I saw the big things com- 
ing, I would call out, ‘Danger! 
Scoot! Skedaddle!’ — so the little 
ones would have plenty of time to 
get out of the way. Oh yes, I had 
to act quickly,” said Old Lady 
Owl and her eyes got very round, 
as though she had a sudden thought 
about something. Then she said, 


Mrs. Goose pulled her feet out of the dirt in a hurry and ran. 
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“I do feel tired now. 
go home and rest.” 

“We'd like to go home, too,” 
said Mrs. Hen. “But what shall 
we do about Mrs. Goose?” 

“Oh, she’s all right,” said Old 
Lady Owl. “That is, she’s going 
to be all right, very soon—”’ 


Perhaps [ll 


Then, suddenly a queer thing 
happened. With a screech and a 


swoop Old Lady Owl came swoosh- 
ing down from the tree, right to- 
ward them all, with her wings flap- 
ping and her eyes like big yellow 
lamps. “DANGER! SCOOT! 
SKEDADDLE!” she hooted. 
Mrs. Hen ran. Mrs. Squirrel 
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ran. They simply kicked up their 
legs and flew! Mrs. Goose pulled 
her feet out of the dirt in a hurry 
and ran, too; she didn’t take a 
minute about it! 

They came to a stop outside the 
fence. 

“What on earth was the matter? 
What did Old Lady Owl do that 
for?” asked Mrs. Hen, smoothing 
down her feathers and looking quite 
cross. 

“I thought a hawk was coming,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “And my hat 
came off.” 

“And some of my little plants 
got pulled up,” sighed Mrs. Goose. 


A Bonnet for Phoebe 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


Ir WAS the day before Easter, 
and Timothy Rabbit was worried. 
Phoebe wanted a new bonnet. But 
Phoebe unreasonable, he 
thought. Surely she should be able 
to find one here in Hickory Glen. 
All her friends did. Why she should 
have set her heart on a bonnet from 
The Big Store was beyond him. 

A bonnet with lace on it, and a 
pink rose, and black velvet ribbon 
to tie under her chin! “Nonsense!” 
he muttered to himself. 

And then he began to think about 
Phoebe, and the more he thought 
about her the more he wanted to 
get her the bonnet. If only he could 
get it right here in the Glen! The 
truth of the matter was he hated to 
go to town alone. 

As he rocked back and forth, back 
and forth in his old red _ rocker, 
thinking hard, all at once he had a 
wonderful idea. He needn’t go alone. 
He could take the children, though 
six were a handful. But they’d think 
it a wonderful treat. 

Off he scurried to tell Phoebe. 
“Fine!” she said. “I'll have a chance 
to tidy up the house and dye the 
eggs for the baskets.” 

And so in no time at all Timothy 
and the children, in their Sunday 
clothes, were hurrying to the corner 
to catch the bus. 


The long ride to the city was so 
exciting that before they knew it 
they were stopping in front of The 
Big Store. Out they scrambled, and 
through the run-around-door, then 
two by two up the aisle into a wait- 
ing elevator. In a jiffy they were 
tumbling out at the fifth floor to 
look for Phoebe’s bonnet. 

Up and down the aisles they 
scampered. There were bonnets ga- 
lore, of every size, shape and color, 
but not one with lace on it, and a 
pink rose, and black velvet ribbons. 

After a while they grew very 
tired, and hungry, too. “All right,” 
agreed Timothy, “we'll have lunch, 
and then we'll look again for the 
bonnet.” 

So off they started to find a tea 
room, with Timothy bringing up the 
rear. Suddenly they turned a corner, 
and Timothy stopped short. Right 
before him was the most beautiful 
lady he had ever seen, and she was 
wearing Phoebe’s bonnet. It was 
just what she had been talking about 
for weeks, even to the pink of the 
rose. 

Timothy stretched up tall, and in 
his most polite manner he swept off 
his hat and made a beautiful bow. 
“Please, Madam,” he asked, “would 
you mind telling me where you got 


“Why did she make suck a fuss 
and get us all to running?” 

Then Mrs. Hen began to laugh 
“I think I know what she 


did it for,” she said. “I see, now!” 


again. 


“And so do I,” said Mrs. Squir- 
Well, Mrs. 


Goose, as long as you are out and 


rel. “It worked, too. 


around again, we'll help you put 
those plants back.” 

“But I still think she made a big 


noise over nothing,” Mrs. Goose 


said to herself, in a low voice. 


“There isn’t a single hawk around 


anywhere, no indeed there isn’t.” 


your bonnet? I’d like to buy one just 
like it for Phoebe.” 

The pretty lady didn’t answer, but 
she kept right on smiling. Again 
Timothy asked her, and when she 
again failed to answer, he thought 
she might be deaf. So he cupped 
his paws to his mouth, and shouted 
as loud as he could. 

Immediately two very dignified 
sales clerks, dressed in black, came 
running from either end of the coun- 
ter. They looked up and down the 
aisle, but they didn’t see anyone. 

strange,’ remarked one. 
“TI was sure I heard someone.” 

Then the other leaned over the 
counter, and she saw Timothy grave- 
ly regarding the model. Putting on 
her best-customer manner, she asked 
“May I wait on you?” 

When Timothy finished telling her 
his story, much to his surprise, she 
took the bonnet from the model’s 
head, and passed it to him. It was 
only then that he realized the pretty 
lady was not alive. 

He turned the bonnet this way 
and that, he held it off and squinted 
at it, and he turned it upside down 
and looked inside at the label. All 
the while the sales clerks were telling 
him over and over again how very 
lucky he was to find just what he 
wanted. 

At last Timothy had the bonnet 
in a big green box, and then he 
turned to look for the children. Not 
one was in sight. Up one aisle and 
down another he ran, and still not a 
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sign of a powder puff tail could he 
see. 

What a predicament he was in! 
He had Phoebe’s bonnet, but he had 
lost every one of his six children. 
Suddenly he remembered what to do 
—find a floor manager. 

Again he scampered up and down 
the aisles, but there wasn’t a floor 
manager anywhere. Timothy was so 
tired, and the big green box was 
bumping against his knees at every 
step. He was almost ready to give up 
when just ahead of him he saw a 
man-without-a-hat pacing majes- 
tically down the aisle. 

The floor manager listened to him 
so patiently that Timothy forgot to 
be worried. “‘Why, that’s easy,” said 
he. “Just come with me.” 

Off went the floor manager with 
Timothy close at his heels. Just as 
Timothy was wondering where they 


were going, they reached the tea 
room. And there at a table, right in 
the middle of the room were the 
children—Topsy and Turvy, Ma- 
linda and Phoebe, and Susie and 
Snowball. They had napkins tucked 
under their chins, and they were 
eating chicken sandwiches and 
strawberry ice cream as if they 
didn’t know they were lost. 

The floor manager beckoned to a 
hostess, and she called a waitress, 
and before you could say Jack Rob- 
inson Timothy was eating his lunch. 

When they were all through, they 
went back to Hickory Glen on the 


big bus. The children were tired of 
course, but Timothy was very happy 
for he had found just the Easter 
bonnet Phoebe wanted. She would 


like it he knew, for it had come from 
The Big Store. 


Belinda Bimple 


HELEN BOYD 


Ever since Belinda Bimple’s 
Aunt Cissie had sent her a book of 
fairy tales for her seventh birthday 
Belinda had suddenly become fairy- 
minded. That is she went about 
talking about fairies to everyone 
who would listen to her and also 
to those who wouldn’t. Even in 
school Belinda couldn’t get fairies 
out of her mind so that when Miss 
Davis, her teacher, asked her who 
discovered America she answered 
without a moment’s hesitation, “‘a 
fairy.” 

The children giggled but Miss 
Davis made Belinda write “Christo- 
pher Columbus, 1492,” — _ fifty 
times. 

However, this didn’t dampen her 
spirits one particle. For all the way 
home from school she kept repeating, 
“Tf I only had a fairy wand, — if | 
only had a fairy wand.” 

She had just reached the turn in 
the road where the big pepper tree 
stood when she heard someone say, 
“Pray tell me true, what would you 
do, if you had a fairy wand?” 

Belinda was quite astonished to 


see an elf standing in the road. Fact 
was she felt a bit frightened. 
“T-I-well-I’d help people become 


Wondering 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The lilac bush beside our porch 
Is very, very old. 
It stood there in great-grandpa’s 
day, 
So I have just been told. 


And now I’m wishing it could tell 
If in those days the boys 
Stretched leaves between their 
fists and blew 
To make that squawking noise. 


Or were the little boys back then 
Quite different from today 
And always acting quietly, 
Not in our noisy way. 


happy by granting their dearest 
wishes.” 

““A most worthy idea my young 
friend,” commended the elf. ‘‘Here’s 
the wand,” he said, handing her a 
golden rod, “‘and here’s a slip of 
paper, which contains your code- 
words. For instance if you met 
someone who wanted to be changed 
into a bird so he could fly to get 
him back to his human form you 
would have to say — Skiddle-dee- 
riddle-dee-doo.”’ 

“I know, you mean every word 
means a wish, and another word 
makes it an unwish,” Belinda cried 
brightly. 

The elf threw back his head and 
gave a hearty laugh. 

“That’s a funny way to express it 
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but you seem to have caught 
the meaning, good bye and good 
luck.”” When Belinda looked to see 
where the little elf was, he wasn’t 
there at all. 


Now she was anxious to try out 
the magic wand, so when she caught 
sight of Tommy Lang swinging on 
his gate she called out, “Tommy 
what would you wish to be, if you 
could be what you wished?” 

Tommy stared, then blurted out, 
“I’ve always wanted to be a bird. I 
pretended once that I was one and 
could fly but I bumped my nose and 
made it bleed.” 

“You shall have your wish,” 
Belinda smiled graciously. Raising 
her golden wand she waved it about 
chanting, “‘bird-fly-fly-fly.” 

Belinda closed her eyes tightly 
because she wasn’t quite sure her- 
self what might happen. Upon 
opening them she found Tommy had 
disappeared, and a beautiful blue 
bird was flying gracefully over the 
house tops. 

Belinda then hailed Rose-Marie 
who was her very best girl friend. 

“What is it you would wish to be 
if you could be what you wished?” 

Rose-Marie pondered for a mo- 
ment then announced bluntly, “I’d 
like to be a cat.” 

Belinda frowned. 

“A cat — my goodness — would- 
n't you rather be a bird,” she 
coaxed. 

*‘No, I wish to be a cat,” insisted 
Rose-Marie stubbornly. 

“Let me see-c-c-c-cat,” Belinda 
studied the slip of paper carefully, 
“here it is,” she shouted gleefully. 

““Cat-cat-cat,”’ she chanted as she 
waved the gold wand over Rose- 
Marie’s head. 

Slowly her best girl friend faded 
from sight and in her place there 
stood a lovely white cat. 

“Gracious,” Belinda gave a 
scream as the cat rubbed against 
her, ‘‘don’t do that Rose-Marie — I 
mean kitty.” 

She ran scurrying away as though 
a ghost was after her. She was in 
such a hurry that she ran smack- 
bang into old Mrs. Canterberry who 
was returning from the market with 
her arms full of parcels. 


“Land’s sake, why don’t you 
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look where you're going,” she flared 
indignantly. 

“I’m sorry,” Belinda hastened to 
apologize, then proceeded rapidly to 
ask, “‘What is it you wish to be if 
you could be what you wished?” 

“I know you'll think me queer 
and odd and a bit addle-headed, but 
as long as you’ve asked me, I’ll tell 
you the truth, I’ve always.wished to 
direct traffic, that I have,” and old 
Mrs. Canterberry gave a pert toss 
of her head. 


Belinda gave a slight gasp. This 
was getting a bit complicated. How- 
ever by consulting the slip of paper 
(which didn’t help her) and with the 
aid of the magic wand, old Mrs. 
Canterberry was transplanted to 
the center of the busiest down 
town street. With a whistle between 
her teeth, and her arms working 
like pump handles she went towork 
with a will. 

By this time Belinda was so tired 
out trying to please everybody that 
she went home, curled up on the 
couch and fell fast asleep. 


The loud ringing of the phone 
awakened her. . . . Presently her 
mother came into the room looking 
quite upset. 

“It was Rose-Marie’s mother,” 
she explained. “She’s so worried — 
I could tell she’d been crying. She 
can’t find Rose-Marie high nor low. 
She says that a white cat keeps 
hanging around and no matter how 
many times she chases it away it 
keeps coming back and it meows so 
pitiful.” 

Just then the phone rang again. 
Belinda’s mother returned from 
answering it seemingly more upset 
than ever. 

“That was Tommy Lang’s 
mother. Now he’s gone. She said a 
bluebird flying over her house, and 
the way it sang gave her chills up 
and down her spine. She said too 
that old Mrs. Canterberry has 
taken charge of the traffic and 
everything’s in a terrible jam. She 
said she’s going to call out the whole 
police force if Tommy doesn’t soon 
turn up.” 

“Don’t worry mother,” Belinda 
re-assured her, “I'll use the magic 
wand.” She felt in her pinafore 
pocket, “But — now I can’t — it’s 


gone — oh dear — oh dear, I wish 
that I hadn’t wished,” she cried, 
“now what shall I do?” 

“Magic wand — what’s gone — 
whatever are you raving about?” 
her mother leaned over and felt her 
forehead. 


“The slip of paper with the words 
I’m supposed to use, is gone,” 
Belinda said tragically. 

“If you keep this up I most cer- 
tainly will call Doctor John,” her 
mother warned. “At any rate fetch 
your coat and we'll run over and 
see if we can’t comfort poor Rose 
Marie’s mother.”’ 


As they were walking along Be- 
linda suddenly gave a shriek. 


“Oh mother, I just thought of 
something. Suppose Rose-Marie eats 
Tommy before I can find the paper.” 

Mrs. Bimple said not a word but 
threw up her hands in a hopeless 
gesture. 

As Rose-Marie’s mother opened 
the door for them the white cat 
forced her way in too. 

“Shoo-shoo go-away-scoot,” cried 
Rose-Marie’s mother chasing the 
cat with the broom. 

“Please don’t put her out, 
pleaded Belinda tearfully, “‘it’s get- 
ting dark and you know how Rose- 
Marie gets all goose-pimply when 
she’s cold.” 

Mrs. Bimple leaned over and said 
something in an undertone to Rose- 
Marie’s mother. 

Belinda just caught the word 
“shock and she felt them gazing at 
her with great pity. 

At that moment Mrs. Lang ap- 
peared with the bluebird perched on 
her shoulder. 

“Still no sign of Tommy,” she 
heaved a sigh, “‘and this bird keeps 
pecking at me as if it wanted to tell 
me something.” 

As she sank exhausted into a 
chair the white cat gave a leap for 
her shoulder, missing the bird by a 
fraction of an inch. 

“See — that’s what I told you,” 
half sobbed Belinda, ‘Rose-Marie 
will eat Tommy — that will be just 
too terriable. Please — please —- 
put Tommy in a cage so Rose- 
Marie can’t get at him.” 

She was so pitiful in her earnest- 
ness that Mrs. Bimple suggested. 
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“In her condition, don’t you think 
we should humor her?” 

So Rose-Marie’s mother brought 
in a discarded bird cage from the 
garage into which the bluebird was 
thrust, much against his will. 


“Watch that cat play with that 
paper,” observed Mrs. Lang. 


Belinda turned her head to look 
then sprang from her chair as if 
she’d been shot. It was the slip of 
paper which she had wanted to 
find more than anything else in the 
world. She soon found the code 
word for cat, which was Flibberti- 
billit-diddly-doo. 


With Rose-Marie back in shape 
hugging and kissing her mother as if 
she had been gone for years Belinda 
turned her attention to the bird in 
the cage. Holding him in the palm 
of her hand she said, skiddle-dee- 
riddle dee-doo,” and there stood 
Tommy, red hair, freckles and all. 


“Now if only I could get old Mrs. 
Canterberry straightened out.” Be- 
linda puckered up her brow. 


“What does the paper say?”’ Mrs. 
Bimple was rather surprised to find 
herself asking. 


“That’s the trouble mother,” 
Belinda confessed. “I couldn’t find 
anything to fit her case so I just 
wished myself.” 

“You mean you don’t know how 
to stop her,” scolded her mother. 
“The latest reports are that the 
poor creature is simply worn out. 
If it wasn’t for her good friend Sarah 
Applegate who keeps feeding her 
cups of hot, nourishing broth she 
couldn’t keep up at all.” 

But Belinda didn’t hear a word 
she was saying for she kept trying 
out words such as cram-wham —- 
until a voice whispered in her ear, 
“the word is Minsky-Munsky-Rum- 
sk y-Roo.” 
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She kept saying it over and over, 
as she dashed down the street with 
her mother trying hard to keep up 
with her. 

“Minsky - Munsky - Rumsky - 
Roo,” she screamed, as she drew 
near to where old Mrs. Canterberry 
stood. 


In the twinkling of an eye Traffic 
officer Tracy in his natty blue uni- 
form stood in his accustomed place. 


In the meantime old Mrs. Canter- 
berry, tenderly assisted by her faith- 
ful friend Sarah Applegate, went 
home to her neat, little cottage for 
a well-earned rest. 

As for Belinda she only made one 
remark but she made it very clear 
and emphatic. 

“I’m going to ’tend to my business 
and let the fairies ’tend to theirs.” 

And so ended Belinda Bimple’s 


one and only venture as a fairy 
godmother. 


Willy Worm and the Apple 


W ue WORM wiggled and 
twisted; he just couldn’t sit still any 
longer. 


“I’m going outside,” he an- 
nounced to anyone who would 
listen. 


“Well, don’t go away from the 
house,” said his sister Wanda, 
“You know what Mother said when 
she left.” 


“Uh-Huh,” grunted Willie. He 
popped out of the door and looked 
about him. 


“Shucks,” he scoffed, “I’ve seen 
all this so many times I can see it 
with my eyes shut. I want to see 
something diff’rent; guess I'll just 
peek around the corner.” 


Slowly, at first, he edged away 
from the house. His conscience was 
talking to him. (Willie didn’t know 
it was his conscience, of course, but 
he heard something inside him say 
just as plain as plain could be, 
“Willie, you said you wouldn’t go 
away from the house.” 


GRACE VREELAND RIDER 


Willie answered his conscience 
right out loud, he wasn’t very 
polite, either. “No I didn’t,” he 
defended himself, “I said I remem- 
bered what my Mother told me.” 


you sure, Willie?” 


“Well . . .”’ Willie went faster; 
maybe he could get away from that 
old bothersome voice. 


He spied a nice big green field and 
hurried toward it. He was so ex- 
cited he didn’t hear any more 
voices now. 


Busy ants were scurrying through 
the grass. Willie jumped out from 
behind rocks and scared some of 
them so they dropped the food they 
were carrying home and ran like the 
wind. So Willie just laughed and 
laughed: he thought he was very 
funny. 


The sun was shining pretty bright- 
ly and Willie began to get very 
warm. “It looks cool over there,” 
he mused and then decided he’d go 
see for himself. 


Soon he was in the shade of a big 
tree. He turned somersaults and 
jumped around in the grass just to 
show how good he felt. Then he 
looked up into the branches of the 
tree and stood still thinking. 


“I’m an explorer,” he boasted, 
“suess Ill explore this big old 
tree;’ and up he started. 

He was getting pretty tired going 
up in the air; he was just used to 
going straight ahead on the ground. 

“T believe I’d better turn around,” 
Willie puffed, when all of a sudden 
he saw a big branch going out side- 
ways. 

“Oh, my! now that is nice,” he 
breathed, very much relieved, and 
meandered out along the limb. This 
was more like it. 


He stopped a minute and stuck 
his head over the edge of the limb. 
Whew! how far away the ground 
looked. And then, right below him 
and very, very near, he saw a big 
round, red ball. Of course, Willie 
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had no one there to tell him it was 
an apple. It looked as big as the 
moon to him. 

“Guess I'll explore the moon,” 
he said to no one in particular, and 
down he dropped, plump! right on 
the big, red apple. 


“M-m-m! This smells good,” 
thought Willie and he poked his nose 
right inside the apple skin. 

‘“‘M-m-m! This tastes good, too;” 
he smacked his lips. “I guess I'll 
have more.” And deeper and deeper 
he went until he came face to face 
with a big apple seed. 

Just then the wind began huffing 
and blowing. The apple rocked to 
and fro. 

“Oh, my!” said Willie, “I think 
I’m getting seasick.” 

No sooner had he said this when 
snap! the apple broke from the 
stem and down, down, down it went. 

‘Dear, oh dear, I’m dizzy,” wailed 
Willie as the apple spun over and 
round, “lI wish this would stop 
spinning.” 

Plop! the apple landed with a 
bang! Willie was stunned. He lay 
perfectly still. 

The next thing he knew he heard a 
scuffling in the grass around him. 
“I'd better get out of here,” he 
whispered, “Ouch, My head!” 

And then he heard voices: ““Come, 
on, fellows, let’s pick up some apples 
that dropped on the ground.” 

‘‘Am I in one of those things he 
calls an apple?” thought Willie as 
he scrunched himself up in a tight 
little ball and lay very, very still. 
“I hope they don’t pick this one 
and find me here,” Willie whimp- 
ered, “I guess | shouldn’t have 
come in here; | guess | was tres- 
passing, as Mother says.” 

Big tears were in Willie’s eyes 
now. He was very full of apple, his 
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head ached and he wished he were 
home again. 

“Here’s a beauty!” a boy’s voice 
called out, and he lifted the big, 
red apple, Willie and all. 

Willie trembled. He heard the 
apple crunch as the boy took a big 
bite. Right straight to the core the 
boy munched and Willie was lying 


just around on the other side. Then, 


with a quick jerk, the boy turned 
the apple over, eager to start on the 
other side. 

“What's that,” he scowled. 
“Whew! a worm hole!” he whistled. 
“I almost bit into it,” and with one 
big swing of his arm, he threw that 
apple as far as he could throw it. 

Willie’s heart was pounding fast. 
Where was he going now; where 
would he land? 

Bang! went the apple again and 
bang! went Willie. 

“Tm getting out of here,” he 
groaned. “I’m going home.” He 
backed out of the apple. 


~ Willie Worm backed out of the apple. 


The bright sun hurt his eyes. He 
blinked and blinked. Which way 
was home! Willie didn’t really know. 
He had played around in the grass 
and spun around in the apple until 
he didn’t know whether he was 
coming or going. He wasn’t sure, 
but he thought he was going to cry. 

“Well, well, and who this 
young man?” 

Who said that? Willie didn’t dare 
look around. Was it, could it be? 

“Willie Worm!” 

It was! 

“Yes, Mother.”’ He hung his 
head, and then he burst into tears. 
“Take me home, please take me 
home. I won’t go away again with- 
out you, Mother, ever,” he sobbed 
as he cuddled up close to Mother 
Worm. 

Oh! but it was good to have 
someone near you who loved you 


and kept you safe, 


EZRA THE ELEPHANT 


Ezra is the elephant, 
Who lives at. our Children’s Zoo. 
We whisper how much we love him, 
And he acts as if he knew. 


LUCIA CABOT 


His long gray trunk goes swinging, 


He moves in a quiet way. 
He has a very sleepy walk, 
For he tramps about all day. 


As we ride on Ezra’s back 
Each one of us pretends 

That we used to live in jungles, 
And knew all of Ezra’s friends! 
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Tommy Takes Jimmy to the Dentist 


Jimmy, bursh your teeth,” 
said Tommy. 

“T haven’t time. I'll be late to 
school,”’ answered his brother. 

“You should not take so long 
eating your breakfast. If you don’t 
brush your teeth, you will get holes 
in them.” 

“No, | won't.” 

“You just wait and see.” 

Every day Tommy would remind 
his brother to brush his teeth. Some 
times Jimmy would brush them and 
somethimes he would find an excuse 
why he did not have to. 

One night when Tommy and 
Jimmy had gone to bed Jimmy had 
a dream. He dreamed that a germ 
lived inside of one of his teeth. The 
germ looked like a little bug with 
sharp claws on its four feet. The 
germ kept digging with its claws 
into Jimmy’s tooth. It kept making 
the hole bigger and bigger. The 
germ had a party and invited other 
germs to come and help him dig. 
They dug so deep that the tooth be- 
gan to ache. Jimmy cried, but the 
germs just laughed and kept on 
digging deeper. 

“Stop it, You're hurting me. 
Stop! Stop!” 

“Wake up Jimmy. You're dream- 
ing,’ said Tommy. 

“Stop! Stop!” 

“Wake up! 


Tommy shaking his brother. 


Wake up!” said 


Jimmy woke up. 

“T had an awful dream. I dreamed 
that some germs were inside of one 
of my teeth and they kept digging 
a bigger and bigger hole. They dug 
so deep that I got a toothache. My 
tooth really does hurt.” 

“Maybe you have a cavity. Let 
me take a look.” 

Tommy turned on the light. 
Jimmy opened his mouth and Jimmy 
looked in it. 

“Sure I can see one on your bot- 
tom last tooth on the left-hand side. 
Is that the tooth that hurts?” 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“Yes, that’s it. I TL brush my 
teeth will it make it feel better?” 

“I don’t think so. It’s too late 
now.” 


“But my tooth aches.” 


“Tomorrow I'll take you to the 
dentist. He'll fix it.” 


“T want it fixed now.” 


“[ remember once mother put 
some oil of cloves in a tooth of 
mine. It made it feel better. The 
next day I went to the dentist and 


had it filled.” 


“Put some in my tooth, please 
Tommy.” 

“All right.” 

Tommy got up and went to the 
medicine cabinet in the bathroom. 
He found the little bottle that read 
“Olive of Cloves.” Then he took a 
small piece of cotton and put a 
little olive of cloves on it. He put the 
bottle back, closed the medicine 
chest, turned out the light in the 
bathroom and hurried back to 
Jimmy. 

“Take this and stick it in your 
tooth. Stick it in good. Then bite 
down on it. Hold it in place. Now 
try to go to sleep. Tomorrow we'll 
go to the dentist if mother can get an 
appointment for you.” 

“Thank you, Tommy.” 

Jimmy did what his brother told 
him to. He fell asleep. The next 


morning when he woke up the tooth 
ache was gone. 

“The tooth ache is gone. I won’t 
have to go to the dentist now,” said 
Jimmy to his brother. 


“If you don’t go it will start to 
hurt again and it might even hurt 
worse next time. Remember to 
brush your teeth this morning after 
breakfast.” 

“LT will Tommy. L don’t want any- 
more germs in my mouth. Do you 
really think I should 
dentist)” 


go to the 


“Yes, | do but you ask mommie 
and see what she says.” 

At the breakfast table Jimmy 
talked over the situation with his 
mommie. They decided that it might 
be a good idea if Jimmy would see 
the dentist as soon as possible. When 
his mommie called the dentist, she 
found out the first appointment that 
Jimmy could have would be Satur- 
day. After breakfast Jimmy brushed 
his teeth without Tommy telling 
him to. In kindergarten during 
conversation period Jimmy told his 
class about the dream he had. The 
children were very much interested 
to know what a germ looked like as 
Miss Brown had been talking to 
them about germs. Of course Jimmy 
said he did not know if a germ really 


looked like a bug or not with big 
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claws but that’s the way one looked 
in his dream. Miss Brown told them 
Chat she had never seen a germ 
either but she did know that they 
did a great deal of damage to one’s 
health. Everyone in the class de- 
cided that they were going to brush 
their teeth every day. They didn’t 
want any cavities. 

(Excellent place in the story to 
discuss care of the teeth.) 

Four days passed and then Satur- 
day arrived. 

“What time is my appointment, 
mommie?”’ Jimmy asked his mother 
early Saturday morning. 

“At ten o'clock.” 

At nine-thirty Tommy and Jimmy 
left for the dentist’s office. They had 
to take a bus on the corner as it was 
too far to walk. Jimmy put his nickel 
in the box in the front of the bus just 
like his brother did. Tommy rang 
the bell when it was their corner to 
get out. When they got to the den- 
tist’s office, they had to wait in the 
reception room because there was 
another patient in the dentist’s 
chair. 


“Good morning, Tommy. Is this 


your brother, Jimmy?” said the. 


dentist as he stepped out of his 
office after his last patient left. 

“Yes, this is Jimmy, Dr. Draper.” 

“Come on in Jimmy. Let’s have a 
look at that tooth that was bothering 
you.” 

Tommy walked into the office and 
climbed into the dentist’s chair. The 
dental hygienst snapped a paper bib 
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around Jimmy’s neck. She put a 
glass of water beside Jimmy in a 
little place where it just fit. Dr. 
Draper told Jimmy all about his 
equipment. 

(Hold discussion about what one 
finds in a dentist’s office.) 


“Open up your mouth wide. Oh, 
yes, there is the cavity. We'll clean 
it all out inside and then fill it with 
silver.” 

“Why do you have to clean it 
out?” Jimmy asked Dr. Draper. 


“If 1 don’t clean it out it will 
keep on decaying. I'll clean it out 
with this drill.” 

“Will it hurt?” 


“A little. If you had come right 
away, | would not have to drill 
so deep.” 

Jimmy wished he had brushed 
his teeth every day. It did hurt 
at the very end but Jimmy knew 
it was his own fault. It didn’t 
hurt when Dr. Draper put the silver 
in the tooth. 

“Now Jimmy before you go, lL 
wish you would show me how you 
brush your teeth. Make believe your 
first finger is your tooth brush, ” 
said the dentist. 

“The top teeth | brush down, 
down, down. The bottom teeth I 
brush up, up up. In the back the big 
teeth | chew on I brush back and 
forth. Then I give my tongue a little 
brush. I rinse my mouth with plenty 
of water.” 

“That’s fine, Jimmy. Who taught 
you to brush your teeth?” 


“Tommy showed me and Miss 
Brown, my teacher. I’m‘ going to 
brush my teeth every day.” 

“I’m glad to hear that. Even if 
you brush your teeth every day be 
sure to come back and see me in 
about six months. We’ll keep a check 
on your teeth so if a cavity does 
start we will fill it before it gets too 
big. It doesn’t hurt to fill little 
cavities. Your second teeth will be 
much better if you take good care of 
your first set of teeth.” 


“T’ll sure see you in six months as 
I don’t want any more germs in my 
mouth making holes in my teeth. 
Goodbye, Dr. Draper.” 

“Goodbye, Jimmy,” said Dr. 
Draper as he took Jimmy to the 
door of the reception room. ‘“‘Good- 
bye, Tommy.” 

“Goodbye, Dr. Draper,” said 
Tommy. “How much did it cost to 
fill Jimmy’s tooth?” 


“Two dollars, we'll send the bill 
to your father,” answered Dr 
Draper. 

“That’s a good idea.” 

Tommy and Jimmy smiled at Dr. 
Draper as they walked out of the 
reception room. Jimmy could hardly 
wait until he got home so he could 
show his mother the filling in his 
tooth. Of course he showed it to 


Tommy as soon as they were out of 


Dr. Draper’s office. 

(Children might like to show 
their fillings. A health unit on the 
care of teeth fits in very nicely with 
this story.) 


SHEEP IN THE SKY 


There’s a shepherd that lives in the 


sky, 


LOIS SNELLING 


*round 


There are lambs that go frolicing 


With a great flock of fleecy white 


sheep. 
They run and they scamper about, 
Where the ether lies heavy and deep. 


There are rams that are sturdy and 
swift, 


And ewes that contentedly graze; 


The sun and its warming, red rays. 

When the shepherd starts herding 
his sheep 

Across the blue meadows, we say, 


“How lovely and white are the 
clouds 


That drift in the heavens today.” 
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The Clearing Ground 


YOUR PROBLEMS AND MINE 


Conducted by FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: Do you know of any help I can get 
for organizing'a program for my kindergarten 
group. I would like the program to be arranged 
in accordance with the seasons of the year. 
Answer: I would refer you to the book “Unified 
Kindergarten and First Grade’ (Temple-Parker.) 

Question: Do you believe that work books offer 

real definite value to teachers and to children? 

Answer: I refer you to a very able article written by 
Edith Miller in December °46 “American Childhood.” 
I would be tempted to agree very thoroughly with the 
gist of that article. First, we must realize that there are 
work books and work books —- some good, some poor. 
A work book therefore must be chosen as carefully as 
any text book. Too many so called work books on the 
market simply serve as a device for keeping the children 
busy and are neither developed or checked with the 
children. Recently, I visited a rural school where the 
children were all scribbling in their work books. The 
lesson they were supposed to be doing was based on 
the grammatical forms Write, Wrote, Written. 
The children were completing sentences, supposedly 
with the correct form of the verb. The teacher was 
sitting at her desk. No previous developing in form of 
constructing original sentences using these berbs, had 
been offered. As I went about the room, nine out of 
every ten children, were glibly putting in the words 
quite as they were used to speaking them and with 
no thought of correctness — On and on the sentences 
went —- “I have wrote my letter.” “He has wrote a 
book,” etc., etc. I doubt if the teacher saw the need for 
taking time to follow up this work page with individual 
corrections. 

In a case like this, work books are “props” .for an 
indolent teacher who hasn’t gumption enough to pre- 
pare and create an interesting lesson. And many of 
their pages are not conducive to intelligent, creative 
thinking on the part of the pupils. The purposes, as I 
see them, for use of work books are (1) to check the 
childrens’ work, (2) to provide extra drill for those who 
need it, (3) to offer individual assignments based on 
special needs. 

I wish every teacher would carefully go over the 
work books she has on hand with these questions in 
mind: 

1. Do they provide the proper skills and drills? 

2. How much money is my superintendent spending 
on work books? 

3. Is the subject matter in the work books accurate 
and authentic? 

4. Are my work books crowding out first hand 


experience in Science, Social Studies, ete. 

5. Are the maps in my Social Studies work book 
accurate? 

6. Do my work books allow space for legible, clear, 
hand writing on the part of the pupils? 

7. Do my pupils grasp and understand the vocabu 
lary involved? 

8. Do I take time to thoroughly check each child's 
page in the work book? 

9. Are my pupils allowed to proceed at different 
rates? 

10. Are work books the best means of accomplishiny 
what we want to do? 

Question: Do you believe that some of the 

current criticism concerning our methods and 

procedures for the teaching of American His- 
tory is justified? 

Answer: Let us review together some of the comments 
from noted authorities regarding our present day 
teaching of American History. The following have 
appeared in our daily newspapers. 

“Many Americans are notoriously ignorant of our 
own history except for a few of the dramatie high 
lights.” 

“Our elementary schools teach history of America 
but often all that lingers from these elementary lessons 
is a mere confusion of names and dates and places.” 

“Are the newspapers and radio doing a better job 
than the schools? Children learn about the present by 
what is going on around them, But have no judgmen! 
on the present without some knowledge of the past.’ 

Thomas Woodlock has said of our teaching of history 
——“*The trouble is we haven’t read the minutes of the 
last meeting.” 

And Dorothy Thompson -- “Our children can tell 
the dates of birth and death of Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Davis, Andrew Jackson and all the rest, but do they 
know what has been going on the past 150 years. Is 
History being taught in a series of parallel tracks that 
never meet. We pour American history into his head 
but can he see the picture of civilization of which he is 
an integral part to say nothing of 20 odd other civiliza- 
tions which to some extent make him what he is.” 

We are grateful, | am sure, for every one of these 
criticisms. They should help every single one of us to 
encourage children to better understand, appreciate 
and interpret the daily living of which they are apart, 
to realize the meanings of contributions of all countries 
of the past, and to become increasingly conscious of 
their responsibility in participating in advancing 
better ways of living together. 
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A Day With Chinchilla 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


hopped softly 
to the front door and peeked out. 
The sun had just peered from be- 
hind the mountains. Its rosy light 
lay warm on the patches of spring 
snow. But behind each gray rock 
lay a pale gray shadow. Chinchilla 
herself looked like a small gray 
shadow.. She was like a fat round 
shadow in her pale gray fur. If she 
had had taller ears, her face might 
have looked like the face of a bunny. 
But Chinchilla’s ears were round, 
and her fur, with its darker gray 
markings, was softer than any bun- 
ny’s fur. Chinchilla had the softest 
fur of any living creature. 


Behind her, five small brothers 
and sisters waited, behind 
another, in the tunnel that led to 
their tiny cave. They were hungry, 
for they had grown so fast that 
milk no longer was enough for them. 
Besides, Mother had new babies 
twice a year, and she weaned them 
early. Now Mother and Father had 
gone to hunt for roots that were good 
to eat. The children could go berry- 
ing if they stayed near home. But 
they had taught the children always 
to stay safe hidden till they were 
sure there was no danger near. For 
they were too small and soft to 
fight, and too short legged to run 
away. They could only hide, when 
danger threatened. 

Chinchilla’s big brown eyes were 
good for seeing in the dark. She 
could see more in gray dusk than in 
sunlight. For that was when they 
could best hide from their enemies. 
The time Mother liked best to hunt 
for seeds and roots was just before 


dark, or just before sunrise. And it 
was already getting light. 
The little brothers and sisters be- 


hind her in the tunnel shoved her 
with their noses, and at last Chin- 
chilla left the tunnel with a hop, 
skip, and jump. Whee! The ground 
was cold. Whee! The air was crisp. 
It made her feel like racing, and she 
did race the others to the nearest 
berry bush. 

But alas, though she reached up 
as far as she could stretch, Chin- 
chilla’s legs were too short, and she 
could not reach the seeds. Then she 
tried something. Climbing into the 
bush, she clung to one long branch 


while she crept out to its tip. Of 


course her weight brought it down, 
but that was just what she wanted. 
Easing her hind feet to the ground 
she clung to the tip of the branch 
with her fore paws. That way, she 
could eat, and eat, and eat. And her 
five small brothers and sisters sat 
up, too, on their fat hind legs, and 
held the branch with their forepaws, 
while they ate the seeds. 


After that, they raced, and they 
danced, and thew played hide and 
seek. Their bushy long tails helped 
them keep their balance, and Chin- 
chilla even turned somersaults. (Had 
their tails been skinny, like the tails 
of mice, they might have frozen in 
these cold mountains. But their 
tails were clothed with long fur.) 
They were having so much fun that 
they did not see the giant cat, the 
puma, that watched from a high 
point of rock. 


Luckily for them, the puma was 


really watching for a Llama, one of 


the humpless camels of the Andes 
Mountains. It would make a better 
meal for the six foot cat. 

Suddenly Father came leaping for 
home, and Mother close behind. 
Even they were only ten inch 
creatures, not counting their long 
tails, and they too would have 
lookeé too small to bother with, had 
the giant cat been looking their 
way. But it was best to play safe. 
And at the sound of Mother’s 
squeak of fear, Chinchilla also went 
leaping for home, and the rest after 
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her. But of course they couldn’t all 
get into the narrow tunnel at once. 
Chinchilla herself had to dash for 
the front door of a neighbor. The 
chinchillas on this part of the moun- 
tain all lived in one underground 
village. So when she found herself in 
a neighbor’s home, she could get to 
her own home by just following one 
of the underground tunnels that led 
from one cave to the next. And even 
if the puma had been looking their 
way, he would have seen only the 
mound of hasd earth, inside which 
the furry small villagers had their 
streets and houses. 

All that day the six furry brothers 


Betty-Bee 


FRANCES TAYLOR 


Berry was eating hot biscuits 
and honey for supper. “Um-Um- 
Um,” they were good! 

“T wish I were a little honey bee,” 
she told her mother. “Then I’d 
have all the honey I could eat, for 
I'd make it myself.” 

So, it’s not surprising that, that 
night, Betty, full of honey, should 
dream of honeybees. In fact, she 
thought she had changed into a 
honeybee and had flown out into 
the flower garden. There she found 
another little bee, yellow and brown, 
like herself. She was diving deep 
into the heart of first one flower 
and another. 

“Betty” Bee watched and then 
called out, “Honeybee, what are 
you doing?” 

The Bee fluttered her two pairs 
of lacy wings and backed out of the 
blossom to look at Betty-Bee. 


“Why do you ask?” she wanted 
to know. “You are a Worker Bee 
yourself.” 

‘“‘Am I>” Betty-Bee was surprised. 
Then she looked herself over and 
smiled. ‘“‘Yes, I can see that we 
look alike,” she agreed, “‘but, truly, 
I was just now made into a Bee and 
everything seems strange to me!” 


and sisters huddled, warm and safe, 
in their underground home, while the 
wind howled cold around the moun- 
tain peaks. But waking, near sun- 
down, Chinchilla again was hungry. 
But Mother brought a tasty root 
that was shaped like a doll-sized 
turnip. Chinchilla sat up like a 
chipmunk and took the root in her 
forepaws. Why, this was better than 
berry seeds, she told her mother in 
happy squeaks. She nibbled it round 
and round. Her teeth were sharp as 
chisels, and she ate, and she ate with 
slow pleasure. Grass had greened at 
the edge of the snowfield, too. She 
nibbled a grass blade that had 
sprung up beside the door way. 


i i 


“Ha!” laughed the other, 


“that’s 
a funny story. Do you mean that 
you didn’t eat your way out of a 
pocket of honey, at least three weeks 
ago? It would take you that long 
to grow strong enough to go ‘pollen 


hunting.” That is what I’m doing.” 

Betty-Bee wrinkled her forehead 
thoughtfully. “I can’t remember of 
being in any honey pocket,” she 
said. “Anyway, I don’t know how 
I got here.” 

And then—“ 
ing?” 

“Well,” Honey Bee buzzed, “if 
you really don’t know, I'll tell you. 
It’s filling your pockets with golden 


What is pollen hunt- 


dust from the stamens inside of 


flowers. See? Like this.” 

The Bee buried herself in a dan- 
delion, rolled around and in a min- 
ute crawled out. Fine yellow 
powder clung to her plump hairy 
little body! Her pockets, each 
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Again her heart began to beat like 
racing feet, for there on a crag sat a 
bird so large, it could have taken 
Chinchilla in one bite. For the great 
bird was a condor. And again Chin- 
chilla froze into a small gray shadow. 
But the condor is a scavenger. Had 
she but known it, condors seldom 
catch their own meat. They prefer 
to wait till some other creature has 
made a kill then they come and clean 
up what is left, as scavengers do. 
Besides, condors sleep at night. So 
after awhile, when moonlight lay 
silver on the snow fields, Chinchilla 
again led her five small brothers and 
sisters out to play. 


hind leg (she had six legs) were 
bulging with it! 

“I have all I can carry,” she 
panted. ‘Now I'll wait while you 
fill your pockets. Do you want 
yellow powder from buttercups or 
would you rather have black dust 
from poppies? You mustn’t carry 
more than one color at a time.” 

Betty-Bee looked around at the 
many different posies. Her five eyes 
were open wide with wonder at so 
many colors! She finally chose the 
yellow blossoms. Then, by visiting 
several of them, she soon had her 
load. 

away the 
little bees flew! 

“Where are we going?” Betty- 
Bee asked. 

“Home. To the Bee Hives,” 
Honey Bee told her. 

It didn’t seem far to the Won- 
derful Bee Village. There thousands 
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of Bees lived in their many wooden 
houses! 

Betty-Bee was a bit scared! She 
didn’t know there were so many 
bees in all the world! 

“The houses are the Bee Hives,” 
Honey told her. 

In a minute they slowly settled 
near a long narrow open doorway. 
“This is where I live,” Honey said. 
“You will have to wait while I ex- 
plain about you to the Guard Bee 
at the door. No Stranger Bees 
may enter.” 

Honey Bee must have satisfied 
the Guard, for the two bees went 
inside. There, certain other Worker 
Bees helped them unload the pollen. 
They mixed it with a bit of honey 
and packed it away, as Bee Bread, 
for future use. Then Honey Bee 
offered to show her new friend about 
the Hive. 

It was the busiest place Betty- 
Bee had ever seen! Every Bee 
seemed to have a special work to 
do and was busy at it. Some were 
cleaning and carrying out rubbish. 
Others were standing near the one 
long open door, fanning the impure 
air out and the pure air in so that 
the Hive wouldn’t get too warm. 
Some were making six-sided sheets 
of wax to build the walls of the tiny 
rooms. 

The whole Hive was divided into 
thousands of these six-sided rooms 
without ceilings. Each room or cell 
had its own particular use. It might 
be a storage room for honey or for 
Bee Bread. Or, it might be empty 
and waiting for the Queen Bee to 
place her egg in it. In the smallest 
cells, the eggs would, in time, be- 
come “Worker Bees” like Honey. 
The next larger would house the 
boy “Drones,” while, in the largest 
cells, acornlike in form, would be 
placed the eggs from which ‘“Prin- 
cesses” would hatch. 

It was all very wonderful! 

Suddenly, Honey stopped explain- 
ing things and whispered, “Look! 
There’s the Queen, with her eight 
or ten “‘Ladies-in-Waiting.” They 
are showing her the rooms, which 
have been cleaned and made ready 
for her eggs!” 

Betty-Bee had never seen such a 
beautiful Bee! Her body was so 
long and slender and silky! 
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But Betty-Bee could only get a 
glimpse, for in a second the lovely 
Queen had disappeared into one of 
the rooms. The excited little Bee 
was so busy gazing after the Queen 
that she didn’t see a big fat bee 
flying toward her until — suddenly 
he “zoo-oomed” against her, with 
such a bump, that she lost her bal- 
ance and fell ker-plunk, right into 
one of the little rooms! It was filled 
with a thick white fluid and floating 
around in it was a Baby Bee! It 
looked like a tiny white grub! 

“O! O! What have I done?” 
Betty-Bee cried, scrambling to her 
feet. Her wings and legs were sticky 
with the white fluid and her hairs 
were rumpled; but her only thought 
was for the Baby! 


Honey Bee had darted angrily 
after the Drone, so she wasn’t there 
to answer, but ““Nurse Bees’ came 
running up! 


“Don’t worry,” they comforted 
Betty-Bee, “‘you haven’t hurt the 
Baby, for it’s five days old.” 

“O, I’m glad.” Betty-Bee smiled. 
“But, tell me, what is the sticky 
stuff which fills the room?” 


“It’s Bee Milk,” they told her. 
(They cleaned off her wings and 
smoothed her hair as they talked.) 
“The baby is a Worker Bee, so it 
has been living on that alone for 
these five days. The Drone babies 
have Bee Bread also, while the 
Queen babies eat only honey. Now, 
this little fellow is big enough to 
spin itself a blanket, or cocoon, in 
which to take a nice eight-day nap. 
We'll cover it with a bit of honey 
and let it sleep.” 


“What happens when it wakes 
up>” Betty-Bee wanted to know. 

“O, it will have grown into a real 
bee by that time and it will eat itself 
out of the coat of honey and be 
ready to fly. It will be a white bee 
the first day, but the second it will 
be yellow and brown like you. 
Sa-ay, tell us.” demanded one of 


the bees, “why don’t you know 

these things without asking us? 

Are you a Stranger Bee and, if so, 

how did you get into this Hive?” 
Poor Betty-Bee! 


But, before she could find words 
to explain, Honey Bee came dash- 
ing up and panted, “She’s my 
friend. She came with me and the 
Guard let her in!” 


Then, turning to Betty-Bee, she 
asked, “‘Are you all right)” 


Betty-Bee nodded. 


“Then, let’s go.”” Honey flew out 
of the Hive. 

Betty-Bee _ followed, calling, 
“Good bye and thanks” to the 
Nurse Bees. 

As the two friends buzzed along, 
Honey Bee scolded about the Drone. 
“That horrid old Drone,” she said. 
‘““He’s the laziest bee alive. He 
never works, just eats and sleeps 
and gets in the way. The Nurse 
Bees even have to feed him and 
keep him clean! All he’s good for 
is to marry a Princess some day. 
Then, when he does, he’ll die! I'd 
just like to stick my own barbed 
sword into him and sting him good! 
But I didn’t do it because I might 
have broken it off in him, and then 
I’d die myself.” 

“Well, never mind,” Betty-Bee 
said, “I didn’t get hurt and neither 
did the Baby Bee, so it doesn’t 
really matter. But tell me, where 
are we going now, after more 
pollen?” 

“No, we'll gather ‘Nectar’ on this 
trip, and here we come to the 
flowers again.” 

This time, when Betty-Bee dived 
deep in the heart of the blossom she 
found tiny cups of sweetness, or 
nectar, way down at the base of the 
petals! She discovered, too, that 
she had a long hollow tongue, just 
right to lap up that sweet drop! 
She put each drop into her pocket, 
or honey-cup, until it was brim- 
ming full! There, in that honey-cup, 
the nectar became mixed with sa- 
liva and was changed into real 
honey! So the little bees, on this 
trip, were really gathering honey! 

When their cups were filled, they 
flew back to the Hive. There they 
stored the honey in the rooms fitted 
for it! 
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Betty-Bee was delighted! She 
had never seen so much honey! 
Thousands of little rooms all full! 
And it was such fun to help fill them! 

The days that followed were busy 
ones! From sunrise to sunset Betty- 
Bee and Honey Bee and thousands 
of other bees, hunted the pollen and 
nectar and stored it away. Then, 
sometimes, though probably they 
didn’t know it, the bees carried the 
clinging pollen dust from one flower 
to another and “fertilized” the blos- 
soms so that fruit and vegetables 
would grow from them. 

The days were much alike, until— 

There came a morning when 
everything was different! Every- 
one was excited! No one went 
hunting! And how the bees did 
hum! 

“What is happening?” Betty-Bee 
cried. 

“O! Our Queen is getting ready 
to move!’ Honey Bee told her. 
“Most of us will go with her, for it’s 
a grand adventure! We never know 
where we are going! We gather 
close around the Queen and circle 


Fish Talk 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


DON’T! Oh, don’t!” 
No, it is not a person objecting to 
something he does not like, but the 
sound that a certain large fish 
makes. 

In spite of the fact that fish have 
no vocal chords, many of them are 
able to produce sounds, some of 
which resemble human words with 
amazing accuracy. The “Oh, don’t” 
fish, as it is sometimes called, is one 
of these. Usually it is known as the 
monk fish or goose fish. Because of 


The redbirds sing a merry lay, 

They have a nest in our pine tree, 

They sing gay songs through-out the day, 
They soon will raise a family. 


high in the air! Then we fly awhile 
and finally settle in a mass on the 
limb of some tree. We wait there 
for cout Bees to hunt up the right 
kind of a home. Sometimes a man 
bee-keeper will coax us into a nice 
empty hive like the ones we have 
here. O! It’s fun to go swarming! 
But,” she added sadly, “I’m not 
going.” 

“‘Why not?” Betty-Bee cried. She 
was disappointed, for she knew she 
wouldn’t go and leave her friend 
behind. 

“Well, you see,” Honey Bee said 
soberly, “I’m almost six weeks old. 
And most honeybees live only about 
that long. I’d rather spend the rest 
of my life right here where I’ve 
had so much fun.” 

“O, dear!” Betty-Bee began to 
weep. ‘You mustn’t die! What 
would I do without you? I’m only 
four weeks old and we've always 
been together!” 

“Now, don’t feel badly.” Honey 
Bee tried to comfort her friend. 
“I’m getting old and tired. I want 
to go to sleep and not wake up. 


its huge mouth, it is sometimes 
called the “All-mouth fish.” 

Some fish make their sounds by 
rubbing together the teeth of their 
upper and lower jaws. This pro- 
duces a harsh grating which faintly 
resembles a grunt. When the teeth 
are rubbed together the gills and 
mouth act as sounding boards and 
increase the volume of the sound 
produced. 

Still another type of sound is 
produced by means of the fishes’ 
airbladder. The Drum fish are the 
noisiest of this type. The booming 
sound which they make can be 
heard at a considerable distance, 
even though it is made under water. 


NESTING TIME 
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That’s the way life will end. I’m 
so sleepy this minute that——”’ 


But Honey Bee wasn’t as sleepy 
as she thought, for the next second 
she was buzzing excitedly, ‘‘Look! 
Betty-Bee,” she cried, “there goes 
a young Princess, circling high in 
the air! And see? There’s a Drone 
going up after her—and another— 
and another! She'll marry one of 
them way up there in the sky! 
Then that Drone will die; but she'll 
come back here to be Queen of the 
Bees who don’t go away and of the 
new Bees, to be hatched!” 


“O, yes,” the little Honey Bee 
stroked her silky forehead, “when I 
stop to think, I know I like our own 
Mother Queen better than any 
young Princess! So, come on!”’ 
She called, whirling off in the air. 
“We'll join the swarming party and 
have all the fun we can!” 


But, some way, Betty-Bee’s wings 
didn’t flutter as they should. She 
sank to the ground and 


She woke up—a little girl once 
more. 


The Weakfish, why so called no 
one knows, produces a sound by 
using a certain set of muscles to 
produce a vibration of the air- 
bladder. They can be heard as far as 
six feet above water although the 
fish might be fifty feet below the 
surface when the sound was emitted. 

A Black Drum Fish, of the same 
type as the above, if kept alive in an 
aquarium can be heard rumbling all 
over the entire building. 


Many others are able to produce 
some type of sound, even though it 
may be but a loud explosive “bang” 
made by slapping the surface of the 
water with a broad tail, 


The robins trill at the break of day, 


They have a nest in our ay | tree, 
It won’t be long... near the 


rst of May, 


When wide opened mouths, we will see! 
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Pigeons Make Fine Pets 


Tue STORY of pigeons is as 
old as the history of mankind. These 
beautiful birds were among man’s 
first pets. They are included in his 
most ancient carvings, inscriptions 
and writings. 

There are hundreds of varieties of 
pigeons. All of them like human com- 
panionship; all are born show-offs. 
Among the tame breeds, the fantails 
enjoy spreading their beautiful tails 
and strutting before an audience. 
The pouter, a merry bird despite his 
name, puffs and puffs up his crop 
with air until he sometimes topples 
over! 

Tumbler pigeons are so amusing 
to watch that ancient Pharaohs kept 
them for palace jesters. Rollers turn 
and somersault in mid-air so rapidly 
that they seem certain to crash into 
the ground. But always. they 
straighten their wings just in time 
to coast smoothly to a perfect land- 
ing. 

Although all pigeons have the in- 
stinct to return to their home lofts, 
in homing pigeons or carriers this 
instinct is strongest. A homer, born 
and bred in China where such birds 
have been pets for thousands of 
years, was taken by its new owner 
to France. There it was thought safe 
to release the bird. 


Three weeks later it was cooing to 
its former master in the old loft in 
China. It had traveled 7,200 miles 
over country it had never seen be- 
fore. The ability of these remarkable 
birds to find their way home has 
never been explained. 


While not so speedy in flight as a 
few other birds, homing pigeons have 
flown a mile a minute for distances 
of 300 miles. Speedy racing birds 
have traveled up to 70 miles an hour. 

Pigeons of any breed make inter- 
esting, intelligent and inexpensive 
pets. It is best to buy new birds 
when they are a month old. Younger 
birds are not yet fully developed. 
Older ones may remember the loft 
in which they were born and fly back 
to it. The only way to judge a 
pigeon’s age is by its voice. Until it 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


is several weeks old, it is called a 
“squeaker” because it chatters in a 
high-pitched voice. Later its tone 
becomes low and gutteral. 

An average pigeon should cost 
about 50 cents. Fancy breeds of 
course cost much more. Buy at least 
a pair of birds, for they become 
lonely without companions. A pair 
will produce about 10 young in the 
course of a year. 

Pigeons make conscientious, hard- 
working parents. Mother and father 
build the nest. After the hen pigeon 
lays 2 eggs, both sit on them by 
turns. In about 18 days, the ugly 
little squab babies break their shells. 

For a while they are fed a rich, 
yellow cream from the glands in 
their parents’ crops. No other birds 
have the ability to secrete this nour- 
ishing substance. Later the parents 
mash grain with the substance until 
the squabs are able to feed them- 
selves. 


Any handy young carpenter can 
build the pigeon coop pictured on 
this page. One end is boarded over 
solidly and covered with tar-paper 
roofing. The open-air end is covered 
all around with wire netting. A door 


is provided to reach into the nesting 
section. 

Build the coop in a window of the 
garage or barn, or in the yard on 


osts 2 or more feet off the ground 


TAR 
NESTING: 
SHELE—y, 


COVERED || 
FEED 


A Piceon 


to prevent rats from burrowing un- 
der it. The shelf-like nesting box is 
filled with hay. The water pan sits 
on a shelf just outside the netting. 
A sloping board is nailed above the 
feed trough, as illustrated, to keep 
the birds from stepping into it. A 
compartment at one end of the 
trough contains some oyster-shell 
grit, sand and table salt, which are 
needed for the pigeons’ health. 

Insert a shallow bathing pan in the 
open end for an hour or two twice a 
week in warm, sunny weather, 

Pigeons eat a simple, inexpensive 
diet. A mixture of cracked corn, 
wheat and other small grains con- 
tained in chicken scratch-feed will do 
nicely. The birds refuse bugs and 
worms, but enjoy a little lettuce or 
other green food occasionally. 


Most boys and girls like to feed 
their pets by hand. To accustom a 
pigeon to let himself be held, talk to 
him gently until he knows you. Then 
place your hand in a horizontal posi- 
tion gently against the bird’s chest. 
He will soon hop upon it and snuggle 
comfortably in its warmth. 


Pigeons should never be caught 
with a net, held up by the feet or 
carried by the wings. They soon learn 
their names and other signals from 
their master, for they are affection- 


ate and intelligent. With proper care 
they live from 10 to 15 years or more. 
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“America the Beautiful” Contest 


America’s ereatest grade school 
competition, the $6,000 “America 
the Beautiful” crayon contest, closed 
February 28th with an avalanche 
of entries from all sections of the 
country. 

The nation-wide contest, officially 
opened on January 1, was conducted 
by Milton Bradley Co., long one of 
the nation’s leading school supply 
manufacturers, to get a conception 
of junior art the country over, and 
to give those talented in this field 
added encouragement. 

The competition was broken into 
nine separate and distinct divisions. 
The first of these covered all entries 
from children in kindergarten. The 
eight remaining divisions spanned 
the first eight grades. The national 
winner in each of the divisions will 
receive a $500 war bond and his or 
her efforts will be hung in a perman- 
ent Hall of Fame for young artists. 

Five of the nation’s top art men 
form the judging committee which 
will first select state winners in all 


divisions. Max Kittle, art editor of 


Farm Journal; Ralph Ellsworth, art 
editor of Parents’ Magazine; George 
W. Finnegan, art editor of Woman’s 
Home Companion; Vaughn Flannery 
art consultant of Pathfinder; and 
Kenneth Stuart, art editor of Satur- 
day Evening Post will meet sometime 
in March to select the winners. 


State winners of each division 
will be given metal plaques signify- 
ing their outstanding ability, and 
their entries will be placed in the 
finals from which the national win- 
ners will be selected. 


The tribulations coming from a 
world of war have made people over 
the globe country-conscious. For 
this reason the contest appro- 
priately embraced the American 
theme. American people, American 
scenes, and American devices were 
designated as subjects for the young 
artists. 

National competition of this sort 
gives to the teacher an invaluable 
report on the levels of grade school 
art. He or she will before able to 
judge the quality of work completed 
in his or her classes with first hand 
reference to the work done in schools 


across the country. 

This test of the student’s profi- 
ciency will also help maintain the 
spark of enthusiasm for art expres- 
tion in the competitors themselves. 
In future years it will serve as a 
basis for elementary creative expres- 
sion in the art circles of the nation. 
Those with exceptional talent could 
be more easily detected and trained, 
and those that should be discouraged 
for lack of natural talent could be 
turned away from the field at an 
early age. 

It has been suggested that the 
winning entries in the contest be 
sent around the country from school 
to school, or from art museum to 
gallery so that the grade school 
children would have an opportunity 
to see what other children in their 
own age groups have accomplished 
in the realm of art. The possibilities 
of such an arrangement are now 
being examined by the contest 
designers. 


Health Poster 


(Page 36) 

W nar is Bunny Bobbs having 
for his breakfast? What did you have 
this morning? Can you tell why 
Bunny Bobbs is eating a good break- 
fast? Does he look as though he is 
enjoying it? 

Be sure and take plenty of time 
for eating your first meal of the day. 
This means you must get up on time 
so you will not have to hurry to be 
late for school or to skip part of the 
breakfast. 

Perhaps you would like to draw a 
clock up in the right hand corner of 
the poster and draw in the hands 
showing what time he started his 
breakfast, then with a red crayon 
mark another set of hands showing 
what time he should finish if he does 
not hurry. 

COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color the background on upper 
half a bright blue; the lower part 
which is the table might be light 
yellow. The cereal box is orange and 
the cereal in dish a golden brown 
Make his napkin red checked, the 
dish blue and the fruit red and 
orange. Bunny Bobbs has a pink 
nose, eyes, and ears. 
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About That Stubborn Child 
(From Page 7) 


We must admit that at certain 
times we do feel that children are 
just plain stubborn and ornery for 
no good reason. Isn’t that because 
we haven’t taken the time to go 
deeper than the surface to find out 
the trouble? 

Let us make the stubborn child a 
challenge for parents and teachers 
alike to meet wisely and intelligently 
at all times. 


Health Booklets 
(From Page 32) 


children to give original titles to 
every picture they draw. 

An old Chinese proverb says 
something about a picture being 
worth more than 10,000 words. It is 
worth even more if you are little and 
draw it yourself. 

In all primary art, fun, not per- 
fection, is the aim; but the teacher 
should show them how to draw 
things as a starting point. 

Suggestions for units are: 

Cleaniness 

1. When the teacher sketches a 
simple bathtub with a child’s head 
and shoulders sticking out she asks 
the children to add their own ideas, 
a bright colored bath mat, the towels 
on a rod the hot water heater and 
so On. 

2. Clean hands. Show palms of 
hands — thumbs outside, show 
backs of hands, thumbs are on the 
inside. Children add rings, bracelets, 
and watches. Sometimes they con- 
trast one clean hand with a dirty 
hand smudged and showing black 
rimmed finger nails. Children may 
wish to trace their own left hand, 
first palm up the palm down to 
show a right and left hand. 

Clean teeth. Tooth brushes and 
tooth paste tubes are easiest to 
draw. Sometimes the brushes take 
arms, legs and faces... 

Exercise and fresh air. Draw 
children running and playing games 
Rest. Draw a child asleep near an 
open window. 

Posture. Children like to show the 
right contrasted by the wrong pos- 
ture. 

Food. Children like to draw the 
right kinds of food. 
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Build Up Poster 
(Page 37) 


To make this April poster, use a 
large sheet of blue construction 
paper (12” x 18’) for the sky. Paste 
a curved strip of moss green over 
lower part of blue for the ground. 
Then paste on cloud, birds. boy and 
trees numbers. To 
make the kite appear as if flying in 
the air, fold narrow strip (AB) on 
dotted lines. Paste part B to back 
of kite and part A to sky in position 
as shown on example. 

A heavy white thread may be tied 
from kite and pasted under boy’s 
mitten and the end of it under roll 
of string at his feet. This will be a 
real kite string for the kite! Tie 
brightly colored bits of yarn or 
floss to another shorter string for the 
kite’s tail. This may float loosely 
giving the effect of a real kite flying 
in the March wind! 

Color the boy’s trousers a light 
tan with a scarlet sweater and cap. 
The scarf and mittens a dark green 
with yellow trimming. 


according to 


China 
(Page 34) 


The little Chinese boys have light 
brown skins and black hair. The boy 
with the fish kite has a green coat 
over yellow trousers. His cap is dark 
gray with a red button. The fish 
may be any bright colors you like. 

The other boy has a dull pink 
jacket with light gray trousers. All 
shoes are black or dark gray. Paint 
the butterfly in bright colors. The 
mountain may be very light purple. 


Holland 
(Page 35) 


Paint all flesh a very light orange. 
The bodice may be dark gray, the 
skirt 
white but show bright colors in the 
The 
necklace is coral with a gold clasp. 
aint the 
the tulips red, yellow or pink. The 


blue. Leave cap and apron 


yoke and top of the apron. 
sabots very light brown, 
boat sails may be dull pink. If not 


too difficult paint the sky light blue 


and water the same. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Bottle Painting 
(Page 38) 


Arrics, as well as cellars, will 
yield a wealth of old bottles, jars 
and jugs, of glass. Collect as great a 
variety as possible, for once you 
start beautifying them, you will not 
be able to stop! I found 
“Zarex” glass ones with handles; 
(No. 1) what fascinating results I 
obtained! An old “Sanka Coffee” 
glass jar (No. 2), with its screw-on 
top, a tall pickle container (No. 3) 
gave me several styles to experiment 
with. No. 4 and No. 5 were jelly jars, 
and were of course decorated ac- 
cordingly. 

The best part of this craft is that 
one need have hardly any “artistic 
sense!’”’ For most of the color work is 
a-hit-or-miss placing of “spots.” If 
animals seem difficult, trace the two 
(crane and faun) and cut them out. 
Lay in place on the bottle and 
lightly paint around. Do not trace 
with pencil or crayon. All foliage, 
grasses, leaves, etc., are put in with 
a brush, free hand. 

Tempera Poster Paints are used 
as media. Do not use too wet, or 
designs will run. Sometimes a little 
white serves to “solidify” colors. 
Paint central figures or flower forms 
brilliant colors, with contrasting 
foliage. In the originals of these 
sketches, No. 1 had blue-green faun 
with red-violet ferns. Dots alternate 
these colors. In No. 3 a red-orange 
crane poses amid bright yellow 
grasses. Dots are black. No. 2 has 
violet valley-lilies, with yellow dots 


some 


and green leaves. In the jelly jars, 
purple-blue grapes and yellow-green 
apple have green ferns and blue- 
green leaves. Often colors in direct 
contrast to nature, make up inter- 
esting and unusual combinations. 


In review, the steps: thoroughly 


clean jars; paint and dry; if tops are 
to be used color flat wash and when 


dry add dots or swirls. Lastly, a 


good coat of varnish; this will take a 
couple of days to avoid stickiness 
before using. 

As shelf ornaments, or useful con- 


tainers of various articles, or for 


flowers, Painted Bottles are lovely! 


National College of Education 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades, Children’s 
demonstration school and observation cen- 
ter. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Summer term: June 20. Fall term: Sep‘. 15. 


Write for catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Box 712D, Evanston, III. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 
in Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST! 


1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire west, including 
Calif., Wash., Ore., which pay the highest salaries. 


FREE ENROLLMENT. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS | AGENCY. 


NAT BLOG 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px Moe 


Unexcelled Service. 


Member 
N.A.T.A. 


DENVER. COLO. 


eh... Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in West. 
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Plasteline Comes in 


Ten Different Colors 


156) Cream 

156B Gray Green 

156N Yellow 

156A Terra Cotta (Red) 
156T Light Brown 

156M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 

Bright Green 
156R Blue 

156C Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.35 
156Z Assorted, four colors, 
14 Ib. each, Cream, Terra 


Cotta, Bronze Green, and 
Dark Brown, 80.40 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


TRADE MARK 
CLAY - MACE IN 


A\ 


With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 


LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
£ 


of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 
may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
eaused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over. — just put the clay away in its box no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again. thus creating a saving on material. 


Springfield. Mass. 


Chicago: 8118. Wabash Ave. 
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Now ... 4eries of mersonal noster color sets for individual 
diudents and teachers, each set containing «a full range 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Personal Student Sets can 


be whisked from storage 
space to pupils’ desks. No 
more fussy color-mixing. 
e Each student has ready- 
mixed, easily accessible, 


instantly available colors 


( ) | ~ | right at his elbow in a 
E & ©) © k neat, handy, personal set. 


FOR STUDIO 
ERSONAL STUDENT SETS FOR 


Personal Student Sets 
bring the convenience of 
a wide variety of ready- 


mixed Poster Colors to the 
e@ MU RALS professional art studio in 
SIGNS compact package. 
Student Sets save time — 
SHOW CAR DS allow instant use of de- 


© POSTERS sired colors. 
__.AND ALLCOLORFUL THREE SETS — 
ART WORK THREE PRICES 


No. 650 SET —6 student 
size 0z. jars containing 
the following colors: Red, 
Yellow, Blue, Green, Black, 
White. 

Price, per set, 50.90 


No. 651 SET — 12 student 
size 3, oz. jars. Colors: 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Blue, 
Green, Violet, Red-Orange, 
Yellow-Green, Magenta, 
Turquoise’ Blue, Black, 
White. Price, per set, $1.80 


No. 652 SET — 16 student 
size %4 oz. jars. Colors: 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Blue, 
Green, Violet, Red-Orange, 
Yellow - Orange, Yellow- 
Green, Turquoise’ Blue, 
Magenta, Red - Violet, 
Brown, Gray, Black. 

Price, 


per set, $2.50 


MILTON BRADLEY POSTER COLORS 


The choice of thousands of teachers, art schoo! instructors, and student artists. 
As nearly perfect as modern methods can produce. These colors are brilliant, intense 
and clear. They are free flowing, cover with a single brush stroke and dry quickly 
with a rich, lustrous finish . . . The smaller bottles of the Student Sets are especially 
adapted for easel work in early grades. They are less likely to tip over than the larger 
sizes, and fit safely into the easel tray. 


For general use or special assignments where Tempera is required, use MILTON 
BRADLEY POSTER COLORS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 


SET 650 


of colors in handy assortments for every art need. 
need. 
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